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False Economy and Bad Politics 
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ERHAPS the greatest lesson to be learned from the » 

present depression is that business of every kind and 
government of every kind require trained leaders. It 
is false economy and bad politics to cut grants to schools, 
colleges and universities. If the needs of the future are 
to be regarded, more money must be put into education. 
The country is calling painfully and loudly for more and 
better education. The function of citizenship cannot be 
successfully discharged by men who are illiterate. Our 
leaders should have more knowledge and still more know- 
ledge. This is especially true of the social sciences, i.e., 
economics, political science and sociology. Any man who 
would seek a high place either in business or in politics 
should procure the most thorough and the most comprehen- 
sive training within his reach. He should study to show 
himself approved. Danton said, “After bread, education 
is the first need of the people”. 


Editorial—The Municipal Review of Canada. 
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DUBLIN MEET OF THE WORLD FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


The World Federation of Education Associations held 
in Dublin July 29th to August 4th has now closed and the 
delegates are either homeward bound or touring into other 
lands to make further contacts with peoples in countries 
beyond seas. This educational Association as most teachers 
know was organized to work for world peace. The thought 
that the schools must be a powerful factor or influence in 
building up the international mind inspired its founders. 
It is a declaration on the part of these educationists of the 
inter-dependence of the world; that this inter-dependence 
demands co-operation and co-operation necessitates a mea- 
sure of good-will; that such an attitude of mind is based on 
mutual understanding. Fundamental also to the development 
of good-will is the principle of a common origin of all men 
in whatever nationality, race or creed, the principle of the 
brotherhood of man in one common human family. 

Twentieth century inventions are bringing hitherto wide- 
ly sundered and far separated nations into a world commun- 
ity, and the problem is to adjust the mental attitude of the 
people who comprise these nations that harmony, not dis- 
cord, that friendship, not enmity, peace, not war, may result 
from their multiplied contacts. Working under the W.F.E.A. 
with this ideal in mind, are the Herman-Jordan Committees. 
They submit this project, and pursue the quest, “Is there 
a universal core of knowledge around which may be assemb- 
led the materials of instruction and which at the same time 
will lend itself to local color?” These committees are gath- 
ering together valuable educational material to be used for 
the purpose of furthering international understanding and 
good-will. The W.F.E.A. “recognize the almost impossible 
problem of international diplomatic co-operation until 
through education there is built up an informed world 
opinion.” The Association directs that the material assembled 
by these committees, when approved by the Board of Dir- 
ectors be printed as soon after its preparation as funds 
permit, not in the form of text books but as supplementary 
to these, and directs that these committees continue their 
activities. 

The development of co-operative activities in the exten- 
sion of parent-teacher societies in the international field is 
viewed with satisfaction and the W.F.E.A. would again 
affirm its conviction of the importance of co-operation of 
parents, teachers and all concerned with the training of 
children. A closer link of home with school is the nursery 
school and the W.F.E.A. urges the importance of the pre- 
school period, and the desirability of giving pre-school edu- 
cation a place in every national system of health and edu- 
cation in every country; they will ask the Bureau of Inter- 
national Education in Geneva to include the pre-school 
period in its study of children’s books. It will also be their 
policy to press for the extension of the school leaving age 
that pupils may spend the years of adolesence under super- 
vision and training. 

Attention was urged by certain speakers to the methods 
and materials developing in mental hygiene and the desir- 


ability of further exploration of this field as of special im- 
portance to parents and teachers. 


* * * 


Developing the International Mind 

Nature with its climatic contrasts and variety of resources 
invites the nations to co-operative activities. The study of 
World Geography leads to a sense of the inter-dependence 
of the peoples of the world, and to the bonds of mutuality 
which should unite nations. 

Through the universities by making provisions for the 
study of international relations and international problems. 

Through athletics, providing for games meetings be- 
tween students in all types of schools and colleges in var- 
ious countries. 


* * * 


The delegates were strongly of the opinion that civics 
and economics should be given a prominent place in. the 
curriculum of secondary schools. They entered a strong 
protest against the cutting down of essential social services 
and educational facilities as a fatal injustice to the child. 


* * x 


As yet the W.F.E.A. is largely a convention of Anglo- 
Saxon societies. With a view to extending its influence in 
Europe it will endeavour to enlist co-operation with the 
“International Federation of Teachers’ Associations” and 
with the “International Federation of Associations of Sec- 
ondary Teachers”, headquarters of which are in Paris. 

Besides the delegations from Anglo-Saxon countries 
there were present representatives from Mexico, Salvador, 
Japan, France, Belgium, Ceylon, Yugoslavia, Spain and 
France. Dublin hospitality was unbounded, including the 
President of the Free State, de Valera, the Lord Mayor, 
Minister of Education and Committee of Teachers and all 
the teaching profession. 


Dr. E. A. Hardy and Dr. D. W. MacDonald, Toronto, 
were Canadian delegates. 


Dr. Paul Monro, President, is succeeded by Mr. Fred 
Mander, General Secretary of the National Union of Teach- 
ers, England and Wales as President for 1933-35. 


In the work of the W.F.E.A. as in other fields expansion 
is limited by monetary shortness, why the eternal verities 
may tell. 
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Perhaps the most discouraging of all the phenomena 
that make the angels weep for mortal folly is the smug 
alacrity with which we discard the old buggy for the new 
car, the village entertainment for the gramophone, the 
gramophone for the radio, the straw broom for the vacuum 
cleaner, the wood-stove for the electric cooker; while on 
the other hand we reject new policies in favor of old abuses, 
new facts in favor of old illusions and new philosophies in 
favor of old fetishes. On the physical side we are alert, 
adaptable and hospitable to all innovations which give us 
more value for less exertion; on the spiritual side we remain 
for the most part torpid, unadventurous, cautious to the 
point of cowardice. Only when the old abuses, the old illu- 
sions and the old fetishes have brought about mass insecur- 
ity, humiliation and starvation do we witness a clarification 
of the muddled tangle of values—not by the steady rays 
of intelligence, but by the blinding explosion of long-pent 
emotions. Perhaps if we hurry there is still, in this year 
1933, time for us to be wise before the event, still time tor 
us to direct the rays of intelligence upon the muddled tangle 
of values, and so avert the blinding explosion. 

Mental Hygiene, a Twentieth Century Science 


The above insolent preamble can be justified by a single 
example. The past thirty years have witnessed many im- 
portant developments, of which we are going to select two 
for comparison, one in the physical sphere, the other in the 
philosophical. The first is Aviation. At the beginning of the 
century man could barely leave the ground with artificial 
wings; now he can fly around the world in eight days. 
Acres of newsprint have heralded, and millions of dollars 
have facilitated man’s conquest of the hazards of the air. 
The net upshot of this has been that a score or so have 
made the Atlantic flight, a few have soared above the North 
Pole, the Great War was fought more bloodily and ended 
with more difficulty than it would otherwise have been, and 
there is today a super-postal service for the few thousand 
people who want their letters in a hurry. 

In the same thirty years a development fully as remark- 
able has taken place in the field of Psychology, giving to 
mankind a large and serviceable body of knowledge about 
the human mind, how it can be kept healthy, and how it 
can be cured when it becomes sick or anti-social. This new 
science, known as Mental Hygiene, is in fact concerned with 
the conservation for citizenship of the thousands who, owing 
to unstable temperament or delicate mental organization 
are likely to become charges upon society, whether as crim- 
inals or insane. Surely a very timely addition to social wis- 
dom, in view of the facts that, in Canada upwards of 30,000 
hospital beds are permanently filled by the mentally sick; 
that the population of our penal institutions is around 9,000 
on any given day; and that upwards of 60,000 people pass 
through those institutions in a year. Yet it would be safe to 
say that the science of Mental Hygiene has received less 
public attention (as measured by newsprint) than a single 
isolated incident in the records of Aviation such as Mattern’s 
crash in Siberia. And the moral is, that if we are to get 
wisdom, and not mere sensation, out of the passing years, 
we shall have to look beyond the daily press for it. 


The Subject of Mental Hygiene 


The core of mental life is the self-regarding instinct. 
No person can live for long without “a guid conceit of him- 
self”. Self-respect is the state of equipoise, and in that 
state an individual can assimilate his food, sleep his eight 
hours, work or play better than in any other. 

For those who have the modeling of young personalities, 
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therefore, i.e., for parents and teachers, the first rule is a 
DON’T: Don’t humiliate any child unless (1) you have care- 
fully decided that he is using false props for his self-respect, 
and (2) you have already a design for putting his self- 
respect on a truer foundation. Let us take the case of 
Johnny. He is inferior to his companions in the art of sub- 
traction and with borrowing and the inferiority hurts him. 
Almost certainly his busy mind will look over his assets, and 
bring into prominence the fact that he is the star alley- 
shooter of his grade. By a judicious padding of this asset 
Johnny restores his good opinion of himself, and probably 
begins a pantomine chat with his friends to remind them 
that in his own line he is a pretty bright lad. That is per- 
fectly normal human behavior, but it won’t make Johnny 
a scholar. Instead of ferociously wiping out his marble 
assets, however, it would be wiser to pad one of his schol- 
astic assets by a discreet word of praise, and make a special 
effort to hoist him out of his inferiority in subtraction. 
Warped Thinking and Warped Action 

Whilst most children (and adults too) have, fortunately, 
a pretty stable self-respect because on the whole they “stack 
up” quite well as members of society, there are some whose 
dignity is subject to constant assault by circumstance and 
who finally do become oppressed by the feeling that they 
are inferior to their fellows. Such an individual is said to 
be suffering an “inferiority complex”. This may be caused 
by the following among many other circumstances: (1) 
Defective hearing, sight, speech or limbs; (2) Unsightly 
hair or features; (3) Constitutional or muscular weakness 
or physical timidity; (4) Stupidity in school subjects; (5) 
Having poorer clothes, less money and fewer privileges than 
others; (6) Having disreputable parents; (7) Being the butt 
of someone’s chronic ill-temper; (8) Being unable to realize 
the ambitious dreams of one’s fond parents. 

Now let us remind ourselves that the very core of mental 
life is the self-regarding instinct, and that every person is 
bound, by honest or crooked means, to put himself in a 
favoratle light. If he is of an aggressive, extrovert dispo- 
sition he is likely to do so by overt action. If he is of a 
retiring disposition he is likely to do so by thinking him- 
self into postures which arouse his own applause or pity. 

The native courage of the child will largely determine 
what he will do about his inferiority. If he has plenty, he 
will accept his handicap and resolve to play the game by the 
same rules as the rest of mankind and show them he can 
win. History is crowded with such, all the way from Demos- 
thenes with his stammer to Roosevelt with his crippled legs, 
and our own William Watson with his useless arms. 

But if the courage fails, or if the child has not good 
endowments to offset his handicap, he may resort to all 
sorts of undesirable conduct to keep himself “before the 
public”. The physically puny boy: may be found toadying 
around a gang of roughs, or tormenting others more de- 
fenceless than himself. The big dullard is apt to “clown” 
in the classroom; the ailing child keeps his mother dancing 
attendance on him; the underprivileged child resorts to 
theft, the child of disreputable parents makes capital of 
his wider acquaintance with filth; and the child who is con- 
stantly picked upon sets out to be the bad egg he is credited 
with being. “As the twig is bent the tree inclines”, so we 
can readily see that any of these courses, once confirmed 
into habit, has a fair chance of presenting society with an 
undesirable citizen. 

What of the child of retiring disposition? If circum- 
stances superimpose a sense of inferiority upon that dis- 
position, we may well expect him to draw more and more 


~~ 


~~ 
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into himself. What does he do there? Sometimes he lets his 
imagination range and dreams himself into a world where 
he is the boldest of heroes or the greatest of lovers or the 
richest of men. If that habit becomes confirmed, and es- 
pecially if he has too many discouragements in the real 


world, this child will in a few years shut his senses entirely 


off from his fellows and qualify for the mental institution 
as a case of Dementia Precox. 

Sometimes the child of this type just broods. Failing to 
restore his self-esteem, he discovers the device of blaming 
others for his poor performance. Teacher didn’t show him 
that, or Tom beat him by cheating, or the kids won’t leave 
him alone, or this that and the other until he is very, very 
sorry for himself. If the inferiority circumstance is chronic, 
the complex will be chronic, and this self-pitying habit will 
become chronic too; until the fulness of time has produced 
an adult who thinks that the world has a conspiracy against 
him, and you can presently prepare another place at the 
institution for a case of Paranoic Insanity. 

We haven’t space here to describe other forms of mental 
incompetence which may and do result from the battle of 
an ill-equipped personality against its sense of failure. The 
essential point is this: that anti-social courses of conduct, 
and diseased modes of thought are prone to arise in children 
who, for some reason suffer prolonged humiliation among 
their fellows. These are the children for whom the school 
system can do little but harm; they are the children for 
whom the school teacher can do untold good. Each one of 
them is a problem in the equipoise of the Ego. Each one is 
striving for self-esteem, just as you and I are. If they strive 
in queer, undesirable ways, the remedy lies not in suppres- 
sion by assault, sarcasm or detention, but in discovering 
and skilfully revealing to the child those really valuable 
traits which he possesses. In this way the unfortunate boy 
or girl may frequently be provided with sound and true 
foundations for the self-esteem which he must have. 
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The foregoing is only a bare account of the main stem 
of Mental Hygiene. Its branches, dealing with all kinds of 
irrational behavior such as pathological lying, substitute 
misdemeanors, childish fears, etc., etc., are both interesting 
and important. The whole subject commands the attention 
of medical and educational workers throughout the civilized 
world, and its principles are already being successfully 
applied to young “problem cases” in many cities. 

We defend our reference to Mental Hygiene in this 
3ulletin series, because, in the first place we are proud to 
believe that our Teachers’ Alliance is alert not only to econ- 
omic but also to spiritual trends, and because, in the second 
place, we have no doubt whatever that this new science 
will before long be a part of the equipment of trained 
teachers. 

In the past 30 years education in Canada has extended 
the range of its instruction by some 31% (meaning by this, 
that at the beginning of the century 12.48% of the people 
were in school as against 16.34% in 1929): in the same 
period the prevalence of serious crime (as shown by “con- 
victions for indictable offences”) increased by 158%, due 
adjustments having been made for growth of population. 
Is it not clearly time for us to take stock of the efficiency 
of education as a social instrument, and, perhaps, time for 
us to tincture our academic qualifications with a better 
knowledge of human nature? 





MASS MEETINGS OF TEACHERS 
DURING MIDSUMMER 

Condemnation of ‘“‘certain boards of trustees” for taking 
advantage of surplus teachers to lower salary standards, 
criticism of recent changes in The School Act making June 
an “open season” for the hiring and dismissing of teachers, 
and other matters pertaining to the employment of teachers 
were discussed in resolutions passed at a meeting of teachers 
held in Edmonton on July 12th, called by the Executive 
of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, under the chairmanship of 
E. J. Thorlakson, B.A.,Calgary. 

Some 350 teachers attending summer school, examiners 
and city teachers were present, when a full discussion of 
security of tenure and minimum salaries for teachers was 
held. 

J. W. Barnett, Secretary of the A.T.A., gave a brief 
review of the conference between the teachers’ executive 
and representatives of the trustees’ association under the 
chairmanship of Premier Brownlee and of the negotiations 
relative to minimum salaries and legislation regarding a 
Board of Reference in the case of proposed dismissal of 
teachers. 

Protests were voiced against the Alberta practice of 
school boards violating the spirit of The School Act by pay- 
ing less than the $840 minimum when districts were in a 
sound financial position. 

The following resolutions were passed unanimously at 
the meeting: 

Resolved that this meeting goes on record as condemning 
the action of certain boards of trustees in taking advantage 
of the present situation to employ teachers at a lower salary 
than consistent with a proper standard of living. 

Resolved that this meeting condemns the action of certain 
boards, who, in their desire to decrease the salaries of a 
staff admitted to be efficient, have raised the false hopes of 
many unemployed teachers by calling for applications, while 
all the time intending to re-engage the. present staff. 

Be it resolved that we, as a group of teachers, strongly 
protest recent changes in The School Act which allow the 
present month of June to be an “open season” for teachers 
and be it further resolved that the only form of contract 
which we regard as fair to teacher and board alike is one 
of a continuous nature. 
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Whereas various school boards throughout the province 
have taken advantage of present economic conditions and 
the present form of contract to lower teachers’ salaries, 
therefore be it resolved that this body goes on record as 
condemning such actions on the part of school boards and 
further that we urge some form of legislation be set up 
which will force school boards to state the salaries which 
they intend to pay when advertising for teachers to fill 
vacancies on their staffs._-HZdmonton Journal. 





Consideration of a province-wide strike of school teachers 
was discussed at a second mass meeting of teachers held in 
Edmonton on July 17th, last. 

Although the strike found favor among some members 
of the gathering and was ardently advocated by more than 
one speaker, the resolution put forward was not favored 
by members of the provincial executive present and when 
put to a vote was defeated. 

Despite the defeat of the vote on the strike the general 
trend of the meeting was one of protest against the helpless 
conditions under which teachers labor at the present time 
with respect to salaries and the unfair advantage taken by 


school boards of the over supply of teachers, due “princi- . 


pally to the continuance in operation of unnecessary normal 
schools.” 

In this connection General Secretary Barnett cited num- 
erous examples where teachers had been compelled to enter 
into contracts which were in violation of the minimum sal- 
ary requirements of The School Act and resolutions bearing 
on this matter were adopted. 

Discussion throughout the meeting was much less re- 
strained than that at the first in the Convocation hall of 
the University and the resolutions brought forward were of 
a more radical nature. 

Among the resolutions were the following: 
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RESOLVED: : 

(1) That the executive be instructed to press for penal- 
ties to be provided for parties who collude together to defeat 
provisions of The School Act regarding minimum salary. 

This had particular reference to cases where the mini- 
mum salary is given in the contract but it is gotten around 
by charging an exorbitant rent for the teacherage, or by 
a supplementary agreement withheld from the department, 
whereby the teacher “refunds” a considerable portion of 
the salary. 

RESOLVED: 

(2) That the executive be recommended to assist teach- 
ers in claims to secure the full annual minimum salary 
under the following conditions: (a) Where teachers have 
signed a contract for less than $840 per annum under 
threat of dismissal, when the necessary sanction to engage 
at a lower rate had not been obtained from the Minister of 
Education; (b) Where teachers had agreed to teach for 
less than the minimum on condition that the Minister’s con- 
sent be obtained but where such consent was unsuccessfully 
sought. 

A large portion of the discussion was devoted to teachers 
entering politics and it was finally resolved: That the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession do hereby pledge their sup- 
port to whichever political party will give the teachers of 
this province the greatest measure of security of tenure. 

—Edmonton Bulletin. 
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THE SUMMER CONFERENCE 

The keenest anticipation and the most sustained interest 
centred around the Economic Conference held in London 
during the months of June and July. 

Representatives of 66 nations met with the avowed pur- 
pose of formulating policies on such controversial questions 
as the stabalization of currency, tariff and trade reciprocity, 
the return of the gold standard, increasing the purchasing 
power of silver, removal of exchange restrictions, how to 
increase world commodity prices, co-ordination in national 
bank policies and war debt adjustments. Their aim was 
through co-operative: effort to end the depression and start 
the world once more toward the goal of prosperity. 

Much has been written in an effort to analyse the rea- 
sons why more was not accomplished toward this worthy 
objective. Some claim the time of meeting was inopportune, 
some blame chairman Macdonald for introducing the topic 
of war debts in his opening address while others say that 
the order of the agenda should have been reversed, proceed- 
ing from the least contentious to the more contentious 
topics. 

While all of these no doubt played a part, a more funda- 
mental cause would appear to be the failure of the American 
delegation to furnish the leadership or give the co-operation 
which the pre-conference pronouncements of the President 
and his representative had led the other powers to expect. 
So far from offering leadership the delegation seemed to be 
very much at sea among its own members, with neither 
program, policy nor definite instructions, or, at least, 
none that would harmonize with the President’s domestic 
policy of national reconstruction. 

Amidst this uncertainty and urged on by the further 
depreciation of the dollar, France engineered a vigorous 
campaign for currency stabilization and a universal recog- 
nition of the gold standard. These propositions, after being 
endorsed by the conference, and having the approval of the 
International Bank were submitted to President Roosevelt 
for America’s sanction, but, contrary to all expectations, 
were rejected. 

In rejecting them the President in part stated: ‘The 
sound internal economic system of a nation is a greater 
factor in its well-being than the price of its currency in 
changing terms of the currency of other nations . . . the 
revaluation of the American dollar in terms of American 
commodities is an end from which America may not be 
diverted. The value of the dollar in terms of foreign cur- 
rency is not our immediate concern, but, rather, the United 
States seeks the kind of dollar that a generation hence will 
have the same purchasing and debt-paying power as the 
one we hope soon to attain.” 

From the above it would seem that the President places 
domestic recovery before everything else, and since a chief 
item in this program is a sharp increase in the price level 
at home he realizes that any attempt to fix the ratio of the 
dollar to the pound and franc might very easily interfere 
with the successful working out of his domestic policy. 
Moreover, having received from Congress very extensive 
powers both for immediate and future use, he is no doubt 
unwilling to undertake any international commitments that 
might interfere with their fullest exercise. 

The President’s reply produced such a crisis that some 
advocated the immediate dissolution of the Conference but 
saner counsel prevailed and after agreeing to eliminate 


J. D. FERGUSON, M.A., Director 


Miss R. J. Coutts 


monetary and tariff matters from further discussion the 
remainder of the time was devoted to less contentious 
problems (such as increasing the use of silver coinage, 
central bank collaboration and the joint control of certain 
commodities, such as wheat, through mutual agreement be- 
tween exporting and importing countries) following which 
it adjourned indefinitely. 

As to the probability and the efficacy of its reassemb- 
ling divergent views are held. Those socialistically inclined 
say that it is impossible to expect from a conference of 
capitalistic states, whose economic systems are run in the 
interest of private property, anything worthwhile in the 
nature of international co-operation that is based on equal- 
ity of interests. Others maintain that since many of the 
causes of the depression lie within the various national 
boundaries rather than in the international situation itself 
any future world conference should be preceded by a pre- 
paratory period where the necessary adjustments may be 
carried out similar to America’s new deal. The more opti- 
mistic look upon the recent collapse as temporary rather 
than permanent—a view supported by an influential section 
of the press. In harmony with this interpretation the bureau 
or active arm of the conference remains in being and is 
impowered to take whatever steps it may consider necessary 
to promote the success of the adjourned conference. 

In conclusion we may note three important consequences: 

(1) Although America lost considerable prestige in 
diplomatic circles, nevertheless many are interested in the 
working out of her new domestic policy. 

(2) The failure of the Conference to reach its main 
objectives caused the British Commonwealth to consider 
how the work commenced at Ottawa could be further supple- 
mented by obtaining a common monetary standard through- 
out the Empire. 

(3) It marked the re-emergence of Russia as a great 
world power. The credit for this goes to her able diplomat 
Litvinoff who settled the Metro-Vickers spy affair—a matter 
of some sixty-five million dollars to Russia’s export trade, 
concluded the purchase of a large order for cotton from 
the United States—thought to presage the official recog- 
nition by this country of the Soviet government, established 
an entente cordial with France and arranged non aggresive 
pacts with states on her western and southwestern borders 
which are thought will lead to the re-establishment of Rus- 
sian influence among the Slavic races of Eastern Europe. 
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The World’s Grain Exhibition and Conference 

The growing importance of Canada as a contributor in 
agricultural products was recognized by the holding of the 
World’s Grain Exhibition in the city of Regina, July-August. 

Although wheat growing in Canada commenced as early 
as the days of Champlain the French never realized as fully 
as the British that a successful colony must be rooted in 
the soil. Even under British rule it is interesting to note 
that the expansion of colonization westward was closely 
associated with pioneer efforts to develop a type of grain 
that could withstand the more rigorous climate conditions 
and at the same time preserve intact its food content. In 
this successful experimentation which has extended the 
wheat growing area to northern Alberta, Red Fife, Marquis, 
Garnet and Reward have played their respective parts. 

At the Regina exhibition a purse of $103,750.00 dis- 
tributed over 57 classes of grains and vegetables resulted 
in no fewer than 2,672 entries from 13 different countries. 

Canada was specially interested in maintaining laurels 
previously won in international competition. Furthermore, 
she was fully conscious of the advantage it would be to 
her products in the competition of world markets, to have 
the additional prestige of first class awards at this exhibi- 
tion. Consequently there was a sense of justifiable pride 
when she secured 41 first places out of the possible 57 and 
$64,873 out of the possible $103,750. Of the Canadian 
provinces Alberta came first. The premier award of Wheat 
King going to Frelan Wilford of Stavely while the province 
secured prizes to the amount of $25,125. 

The exhibition was closed by His Excellency the Gover- 
nor-General, who, after referring to the remarkable strides 
made in agriculture by the aid of science predicted an era 
of still further progress. 

The success attending the exhibition caused steps to be 
taken toward the formation of an international organiza- 
tion to perpetuate the World’s Grain Exhibition and Con- 
ference. 
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THE SUMMER SCHOOL LOCAL 


The crisis in the teaching situation had reached an acute 
stage in July, and the teachers, indignant at unfair treat- 
ment, called two consecutive mass meetings to give vent to 
their indignation. 

It was at the second of these mass meetings, held in 
Edmonton, that the Summer School Local came into exist- 
ence. A Provincial Executive was formed as follows: Mr. 
R. Shaul, President; Miss Aspden, Vice-President; Mr. W. 
Cutsungavich, Secretary. 

The first and only meeting of the local was held in 
Convocation Hall on the evening of July 25th. The main 
speakers of the evening were Mr. D. L. Shortliffe and Mr. 
Smith. Mr. Shortliffaé gave an interesting account of some 
incidents, during the negotiations between representatives 
of the A.T.A. and of the A.S.T.A. in regard to teachers’ 
contracts. Mr. Smith spoke on our system of education, 
comparing it favorably with that of other countries. 

The following reforms were among a number that he 
considered would breathe new life into rural teaching in 
Alberta: a larger administrative unit, a two-year period 
for teacher training,, control of numbers allowed to enter 
the profession, a system of “weeding out” for inefficients, 
state payment of teachers. 

The business part of the meeting followed. It was 
decided to retain the Provincial Executive as permanent 
for the term. A press correspondent was added to the 
Executive. Moved by Mr. Horwood, seconded by Mr. Den- 
nin that it be one of the aims of the local to form a com- 


mittee, representative of as many parts of the province as 
possible, to further the work of the Alliance in those parts. 
The forming of this committee was left to the Executive 
after which the meeting adjourned. 

A meeting of the Executive was held a few days after- 
wards, but the end of the session was too near to admit of 
much constructive work. A drive for membership was all 
that could be attempted. 

Nevertheless we cannot say that the first year of the 
Summer School Local was an unprofitable one. It was the 
pioneer, the trail-blazer for the years to follow. During the 
short term it cannot carry out any extended programme of 
professional work, but it can be a rallying-center for the 
teachers during the “open season’, and further the great 
work of membership increase and local activity. These 
will undoubtedly be its greatest functions. 


GLENDON 

On the evening of Saturday, May 20th, Beaver River 
Local A.T.A. Inc. met at the residence of Mr. C. W. A. 
Drader, Principal of the Glendon Public Schools, the occa- 
sion being an official visit from Mr. H. A. Kostash, B.A. 
of Willingdon, Geographic Representative for Northern Al- 
berta on the Provincial Executive of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, Inc., who addressed the local on the work of the 
Executive during the year in maintaining the present statu- 
tory minimum salary, pensions, status of teacher, security 
of tenure, board of reference and other matters of interest. 
Mr. R. M. Sherk, delegate to the Annual General Meeting 
in Edmonton during Easter Week also gave his report. 
Owing to threatening weather the attendance was smail but 
those present showed their interest by joining whole-heart- 
edly in the discussion. 

On Saturday evening, June 17th, the Local met at the 
home of Miss Anna M. Procyk of the Glendon teaching 
staff, the guests of the evening being Mr. and Mrs. Drader 
who left during summer holidays to take up their residence 
on Vancouver Island. Following the business part of the 
meeting there was a game of ‘500’. 

The good wishes of the Local are extended to Mr. and 
Mrs. Drader upon proceeding to their new home on ithe 
coast. 

MUNDARE LOCAL 

A first A.T.A. meeting for several years was held on 
August 29, at the residence of Mr. Kelly, Mundare Principal. 
Mr. Barnett, Provincial A.T.A. Secretary and Mr. Cutsung- 
avich from the city were present. Mr. Barnett stressed the 
need of a strong teacher union for various purposes. The 
work done by other active locals was clearly outlined by 
Mr. Barnett and Mr. Cutsungavich and after a lengthy dis- 
cussion it was moved by Mr. Ponich and seconded by Mr. 
Babey that a local of the A.T.A. be formed in Mundare. 

The following were the officers elected “pro tem’’: presi- 
dent, Mr. C. D. Kelly; vice president, Mr. S. Savitsky; secre- 
tary, Mr. F. Wagney; press representative, Mr. M. H. Pon- 
ich. 

The executive decided to hold the next meeting on Sep- 
tember 16, at 2 o’clock in Mundare High School. Mr. Bar- 
nett, Mr. Hicks and Mr. Shortliffe from the city will be 
present and will give interesting talks on social and politi- 
cal topics of to-day. Mr. Hicks, it is understood, is going 
to give a speech on the subject entitled, “The State of 
Affairs on Mars”. The election of officers will also take 
place. 

The business part of the meeting will take place between 
the hours of 2 p.m. and 5:30 p.m. At 6 o’clock dinner will 
be served in the hotel after which “The Teachers’ Ball” 
will be held in the Mundare National Hall. 

The executive strongly urges the teachers in the Mun- 
dare district to be present and requests the presence of 
teachers and their friends from other locals. 
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MENTAL HYGIENE IN EDUCATION 
Dr. H. E. Smith 


The field of mental hygiene has opened up with wonder- 
ful rapidity in the last dozen or fifteen years. About twenty 
years ago the mental hygiene movement was launched in the 
United States in an attempt to improve the lot of mental 
patients in mental institutions, or insane asylums, as they 
were then called. In the few years which have elapsed 
tremendous strides have been taken along two lines; first, 
in the improvement of care and treatment of patients them- 
selves, and second, in the improvement of the public attitude 
towards the whole question of mental. affliction. 

Year by year the mental hygiene movement has extended 
into other fields, until at the present time it is difficult 
to say just what its limits are. It certainly includes in its 
interests the vast problem of delinquency and crime, the 
scarcely less vast problem of the mentally deficient, the prob- 
lem of eugenics, and now the whole problem of euthenics, 
or the effect of environmental forces upon the development 
of character and personality. 

As in the case of medicine, so the mental hygiene move- 
ment. began as a program for the treatment and cure of 
existing ills. It has now passed into the second phase—that 
of a program for the prevention of incipient ills in specific 
cases. It is just entering the third and perhaps final phase 
—that of a program for the reform of conditions which are 
effective in producing mental ills. It may be that one should 
recognize also a fourth phase—that of a constructive pro- 
gram looking to the optimum conditions for the realization 
of the richest possible type of personality. 

If you visit one of our modern mental hospitals your 
first thought will probably be that of the great number of 
patients which are being taken care of. The second thought 
will probably be to raise the question as to what proportion 
of them might by educational or social care have been saved 
their breakdown. Is it possible that nearly thirty per cent, 
or even twenty per cent, might have been spared their costly 
illness if physicians of the right sort could have been con- 
sulted at the opportune time? Or visit a reformatory, a jail, 
or a penitentiary, and raise the same question. Visit even 
the public schools and ask yourself the question why so many 
children are failing, so many retarded, and why a certain 
number are already antagonistic to society and its institu- 
tions. 

One of the fundamental things which psychology of late 
years has been emphasizing is the importance of the early 
training of children. One of our oldest Church institutions 
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has for centuries maintained that the foundations of charac- 
t2r are well laid by the seventh year of life. Psychology is 
confirming that viewpoint. It is certain at least that the emo- 
tional patterns are well set during the pre-school years. 
Extensive studies in delinquency and crime have shown 
that 80% of criminals are confirmed delinquents by the age 
of sixteen years, and that 90% of them are criminals before 
they are out of their teens. 
It is claimed by some psychiatrists that 30% of mental 
breakdowns could be prevented by ordinary precautions if 
taken in time, and that a much larger percentage of insan- 
ities can properly be attributed to unfortunate environmen- 
tal conditions during the early years of life. Abnormal be- 
haviour is merely exaggerated normal behaviour and repre- 
sents unfortunate habitual reactions to difficulties. 
What are the implications? Some or all of the following: 
(1) Specific training in the schools for parenthood and 
domestic life. 

(2) Behaviour clinics or habit clinics for parents and chil- 
dren. 

(3) Adjustment clinics within the school systems. 

(4) Mental clinics in every community with an adequate 
staff of social workers. 

(5) A teaching body trained in human psychology and the 
problems of human beings. 
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OUR MONTHLY FICTION BOOK REVIEWS 
Conducted by William T. Cherry 


Order any fiction or book of general interest through your magazine. We will gladly procure any book for 
you at the regular retail price. Boost your magazine by sending in your orders through us. Please send money 
order, and books will be sent to. you postpaid immediately. We can highly recommend any of the following books, 


but will secure any title for you upon request. 





THE KENNEL MURDER CASE 
by S. S. Van Dine. $2.25 (C.C.) 

Newest Philo Vance story, with usual deft unravelling of 
a seemingly impossible murder mystery. Chinese ceramics 
and Scotch terries make a peculiar mixture, but weld into 
an exciting story. Markham and Sergt. Heath again assist 
Vance. Another Van Dine best seller. 

CANADIEN 
by Wilfred Bovey. Cloth $2.00, Paper $1.50 (Dent) 

Interesting study of the French Canadians by one who 
has lived with them. Written in an interesting way, yet 
filled with information of value on the French Canadian 
part of our country. Bovey writes from the heart of the 
people as they are today. : 

LIFE IN A SOVIET FACTORY 
by Lili Korber. $1.50 (L. Green) 

First hand information on a subject of general interest 
today. Written by a woman who actually shared in the 
things she writes about, living and speaking as a Russian 
for over ten months. A real true life story that is more 
entertaining than many a fiction romance. 

AS THE EARTH TURNS 
by Gladys Hasty Carroll. $2.00 (MacM) 

Thoroughly American story of a New England family. 
Jen, the central figure, is an unforgettable daughter of the 
soil. One year in the life of the Shaw family, in which 
birth, death, marriage and revolt intermingle. 

THE JUDAS TREE 
by Neil Swanson. $2.50 (Allen) 

Historical novel dealing with the seige of Fort Pitt, now 
Pittsburg. Romance and adventure mingle with history, 
making interesting reading. A colorful hero and heroine, 
in Major Leslie and Diantha Gail. Full of color, suspense, 
amours and hair raising adventure. 

ANTHONY ADVERSE 
by Hervey Allen. $3.00 (D.D.G.) 

One of the year’s best sellers. Over 1,200 pages, packed 
with action. Follow Anthony Adverse across the world. 
A book that took four years to write, yet filled with action. 
Murder, revenge, rapine, long travels, desperate fighting 
combined in a glorious adventure story. 

QUINLAN 
by A. M. Westwood. $2.00 (L.G.) 

Modern India is the scene written with a vividness and 
close knowledge of the life of the land. Quinlan, a man 
whose intimacy with native life led him into strange ad- 
ventures. 


CULLUM 
by E. Arnot Robertson. A Florin Book. $.60 (Nelson) 
Cullum is a first novel, story of a girl’s passion for an 
amoral young man. Humour, love interest and scenic de- 
scription combine to make a worth while first novel. 
THE STALKING HORSE 
by Rafael Sabatini. $2.00 
Another Sabatini historical novel. 
The background the 17th century in England with William 
of Orange, while deposed King James plots his restoration 
across a narrow sea. Written with Sabatini’s usual grace 
and zest, with vivid and accurate historical setting. 
TRICOLOR 
by Dora Barford. $2.00 (Musson) 
Historical thriller of the French Revolution. Hero, an 
Englishman flying to France from his debtors. Heroine, 
French girl of noble family brought up as a boy. Vivid 


(McC & S.) 


description of the storming of the Bastille and the uprising . 


of the people. 
GREEN HELL 
by Julian Duguid. $1.30 (Nelson) 

An account of Mr. Duguid’s journey through the Bolivian 
Chaco. Duguid has a very fine descriptive power, yet does 
not overlook the excitements and humours of his trip. An 
education in a part of the world not so often written about. 
REFLECTIONS OF A DOMINIE 
by John M. Ewing. $1.25 (Nelson) 

Written, of course, by a dominie. The janitor, inspector, 
school board all come in for their share. <A book that will 
appeal to every teacher and pupil, written with a refreshing 
humour. 
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CONGRATULATIONS 





HUBERT C. NEWLAND, M.A., LL.B., B.Ed., Ph.D., 
Acting High School Inspector 


The choice of Dr. Newland for the work of High School 
Inspector is one which will meet with hearty approval from 
the A.T.A. and all others who know our old colleague and 
distinguished friend. His accomplishments as a_ student, 
thinker and teacher, his distinction as a speaker and edu- 
cationist together with his wide knowledge of men and 
affairs extending beyond the educational system itself; his 
honesty of purpose, capacity for work, shrewdness of judg- 
ment, keen powers of perception, long experience and force- 
fulness of character all render him peculiarly well qualified 
for the new post. It has been said that some men are hon- 
ored by office; others that they honor the office to which 
they succeed. One does not hesitate to place Dr. Newland 
in the latter, rarer class. 

Hubert Chas. Newland was born at Fingal, Elgin Co., 
Ont. He is of “hard-headed Old Country stock”, his grand- 
father coming from Worcestershire in 1843. His father is 
a tobacco farmer at Leamington, Ont. He distinguished his 
public school at Fengal by writing on the Public School 
Leaving Examination and “heading the county’, afterwards 
entering Windsor Collegiate spending one year there and 
completing his final years of high school work at St. Thomas 
Collegiate Institute. In 1900 he entered Toronto University 
and was in the same class in Honor Mathematics with J. A. 
Smith, now High School Inspector for Alberta. Next year 
Dr. Newland came west, attended Regina Normal School 
and afterwards taught for a number of years in Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta. On returning to Toronto University he 
completed the course for B.A. degree winning first place 
in Honor Philosophy. 

Here are a few of the important teaching positions held 
by Dr. Newland: Principal, High School Whitewood, Sask.; 
Principal, Vegreville Town School, Alberta; Victoria High 
School ,Edmonton, being appointed along with the late K. 
W. MacKenzie and the late Elmer Luck in 1915, where 
he remained until appointed to the staff of the Edmonton 
Normal School in 1928. From the Edmonton Normal School 
he takes up the work of Acting High School Inspector. 

How Dr. Newland could find time to hold the many im- 
portant offices, to concentrate on post-graduate work and 
carry on with the work of teaching all at the same time has 
been the wonder and admiration of many. However, he is of 
that type who are never content to “rest on their laurels’: 
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never content to mark time either academically or profession- 
ally. While at Victoria High School, Edmonton, he completed 
the course of study for admission to the Bar in 1917 and 
received the LL.B. degree; then he obtained the M.A. degree 
in Psychology from the University of Alberta and, in 1928, 
the degree of Bachelor of Education. While on leave of 
absence in 1929 from the Edmonton Normal School he put 
in a year at University of Chicago in the Graduate School 
of Education and the Department of Psychology. He was 
awarded his Ph.D. degree in Psychology (Chicago) in 1932 
and honored by election to membership in the “Sigma Psi” 
of the University of Chicago. 

Before entering the service of the Department of Edu- 
ation Dr. Newland was a keen worker in the teachers’ organ- 
ization movement. Amongst others, he held the following 
important offices with distinction: President, Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation; President, Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
Inc. (twice); President, Alberta Educational Association; 
President, N.A. Teachers’ Association; President, Edmonton 
High School Teachers’ Alliance; Managing Editor, The 
A.T.A. Bureau of Education and Editor of The A.T.A. 
Magazine. 

Our very best wishes go out to Dr. Newland with the 
hope and confidence that he will go “breast forward” meet- 
ing the difficulties and re:ponsibilities of his new position 
with the same dignity, competence and distinction which 
have always characterized him as a teacher and a man, 
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Editorial 





WHITHER? 


rom the program of the Co-operative Commonwealth 

Federation which held its convention in Regina during 
July last we quote the following statement of ultimate aims: 

“7, Labor Code; 

A national Labor Code for the worker, maximum 
income and leisure, insurance covering illness, accident, old 
age, and employment, freedom of association and effective 
participation in the management of his industry or profes- 
sion.” 

No teacher in his right mind could do other than endorse 
this code insofar as it affects or is intended to affect 
teachers, whether they be called workers or members of a 
profession, and no teachers’ organization could be consid- 
ered as worth its salt which does not strive to obtain these 
identical conditions for teachers. 

The C.C.F. Program then goes on to say: “The achieve- 
ment of this end will be difficult so long as jurisdiction over 
Labor Legislation under the B.N.A. Act is mainly in the 
hands of the provinces.” Such may or may not be difficult 
as far as workers for hire in general are concerned, but 
every informed person knows that any provincial govern- 
ment could put into effect these very principles as they 
apply to the educational system and teachers without any 
constitutional disabilities whatsoever being encountered. 

gain, we read a pamphlet by I. V. Macklin, U.F.A. 
Director for Peace River North, which contains the 
following: 
“We of the U.F.A. are the C.C.F. as far as 
the organized farmers are concerned.” 
“The C.C.F. Platform, as far as the U.F.A. is 
concerned is the U.F.A. Platform.” 
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Teachers suggest, therefore, that it might be a practical 
way of starting the ball rolling along C.C.F. lines by apply- 
ing these C.C.F. principles to the educational system of 
Alberta. Here we have a U.F.A. Government and a U.F.A. 
affiliated with the C.C.F. Logic says: “Since the greater 
contains the less, if that is part of the C.C.F. platform, 
then obviously it must also be part of the platform of the 
U.F.A., and therefore the policy which the present Adminis- 
tration in Alberta is endeavoring to put into operation. 
* * * 

ut somebody is always taking the joy out of life. Just as 
B the teachers are smacking their lips in anticipation of 
a banquet of “participation in the management of our pro- 
fession’”’ along comes a mischievous wretch who sidles up 
to us and whispers in our ear: “Is it not a fact that effective 
participation in the management of our industry or profes- 
sion is the very thing that has been flatly denied the teachers 
by the present Administration—to say nothing of provisions 
for old age, pensions, employment (security of tenure), etc? 
I’m from Missouri and will not ‘bite’ until I am assured 
that teachers and the educational system are not to be the 
exception, those to whom the Labor Code will not be applied.” 
Then again, recent speeches of Federal members of the 
U.F.A. group are reported as stressing the point that by 
affiliating with the C.C.F. the U.F.A. does not lose its 
identity. Several leading newspapers of the Province have 
dealt editorially with this contention and their general tone 
is one ofj puzzled doubt as to the tenability of this position 
taken. We of the teaching profession are left guessing also: 
we don’t know where we should stand or where anybody 


else stands in this regard. 


i. oe 
r he A.T.A. Magazine, being the official voice of a profes- 
sional, not a party-political organization, should have no 


interest whatsoever in attacking or supporting the platform 
of any political party or the policy of any government, 
except insofar as the educational system and the teaching 
profession are thereby affected. But the futility seems now 
to be driven right home to us that holding ourselves aloof 
from political affairs is no longer practical, or of our be- 
having in political affairs as if education were one thing 
and politics another, as if they were actually divorced—as 
they should be but are not. Is it sensible that the teaching 
profession should be expected to be content to watch and 
pray with faith for the time to arrive when ali men shall 
see the light and education come into its own and when 
teaching shall be an “affair of the heart’ with all those in 
power? Cromwell advised his puritan followers to “Trust 
in God BUT keep your powder dry’’. So, it seems, necessity 
compels the teachers of Alberta, politically, to be no longer 
“in the world and yet not of it.’”’ That seems to have been 
the spirit which animated those who attended the mass 
meetings of teachers in Edmonton during July last. It was 
considered absolutely necessary—just plain horse-sense, as 
one put it—for teachers to see to it that when the time 
came for using their ballots, one group of teachers should 
not neutralize the efforts of another section by dividing 
forces, by distributing their votes comparatively equally 
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amongst the contending candidates seeking election. Speakers 
expressed the opinion that teachers had “got it in the neck” 
during the past few years, more because they would not 
face realities and act in a worldly-wise way than by reason 
of any public sentiment against teachers. Teacher problems 
do not go before the electorate, they have never been con- 
sidered sufficiently important; consequently who would pre- 
sume to voice the conviction that the government has ever 
received any mandate: 
(1) To deny the teachers’ professional organization 
some effective participation in the management of 
educational affairs; 


(2)To withhold from teachers a reasonable degree of 
security of tenure—a more equitable form of con- 
tract providing for dismissal for just cause only; 
an impartial board of reference to deal with dis- 
putes between teachers and school boards, thereby 
avoiding frequent recourse to the courts. 

(8) To continue Alberta as the one exception amongst 
the provinces of Canada without an adequate pen- 
sion scheme for its teachers. 


hat is anybody’s business is nobody’s business. Teacher 
Wc sicon will always remain in the category ‘Not suffi- 
ciently pressing’ for politicians to seek an expression of 
opinion upon, or for administrators to grant any significant 
concession to teaching as a profession until such time as it 
is realized that the teachers themselves really ‘‘mean busi- 
ness” and resolve to act as a united group in achieving 
their objectives. Teachers have been so concerned about 
class-room work; so anxious that every possible pupil should 
get through his year’s work with credit (all honour to 
them); so anxious to please the inspector and the school 
board; so busy making preparation for the next day, the 
next term, that they had no time left to look into their own 
temporal and spiritual welfare. Many indeed, have been too 
occupied to think about the way things work out in the 
world outside, too engaged to pay any attention to profes- 
sional hopes and aspirations; too ethically-minded (sic) to 
give any heed whatsoever to the warnings of ‘breakers 
ahead”’ from their big brother, the A.T.A. However, such are 
coming to realize at last that the ground has been cut from 
beneath their feet while they have been concentrating on 
less earthly things and they are now crying: ‘‘What is the 
A.T.A. going to do about it?” As if the A.T.A. were re- 
sponsible for conditions today! True, things might have 
been better had the work of the A.T.A.been more effective 
—as effective as it might have been but for the aloofness 
and lack of support from this self-same section of teachers. 
When teachers can pull together 100%, when they are pre- 
pared to put aside less serious considerations and as one, 
get right behind the only body capable of understanding 
fully the needs of teachers individually and collectively, 
then will they find those in power and those aspiring to 
power no longer regarding teacher rights and problems as 
just “things for the Minister of Education to attend to if 
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he so pleases”. The powers that be will then really concern 
themselves with teacher questions and come to the right 
conclusion—the teachers’ aspirations are just and reason- 
able and can be acceded to in the best interests of the edu- 
cational system and at the same time win a net gain of 
political support. 

oliticians are not generally callous and unethical nor are 
P they usually anti-teacher at heart: they are just men 
and women often filled with idealism who, when they assume 
office soon find so many problems for solution pressed upon 
their notice by powerful organized groups that only: those 
matters can be dealt with which are forcefully and militant- 
ly brought to their attention. Of course there are rare ex- 
ceptions where influential individuals in power are sound 
educationists as well as politicians—men who consider the 
welfare of education and those employed therein should 
precede expediency. When such “rare birds’ succeed to 
office, teachers obtain a degree of paternal consideration; 
but even then it is questionable how any real progress can 
be made of a lasting nature unless serious forceful repre- 
sentations are made. The story is told of the urchin who, 
hearing his mother calling his name, responded. “Do you 
want me Ma, or are yer just hollerin’?” The spirit of the 
mass meetings of teachers in Edmonton during July and of 
teachers everywhere throughout Alberta today leaves no 
doubt in the mind of anybody: they are not “just hollerin’ ”’; 
they know what they want and at last they mean business. 


INGRATITUDE 


66]ngratitude, thou marble-hearted fiend!” As the noble- 

hearted King Lear was constrained to utter this cry 
out of the depths of his agony, so it springs to one’s tongue 
now as case after case is reported of school boards availing 
themselves of the encouragement the School Law now af- 
fords to rid themselves during the “open season” of those 
who have served them long and faithfully. Amongst others, 
an incident has occurred recently in the town of Pincher 
Creek which provides one more emphatic negative to the 
question whether or not the days of ingratitude are passing 
from educational circles in Alberta. 


n years gone by, the Pincher Creek School Board had 
| earned an enviable reputation for fair dealing with its 
staff, and teachers were proud to serve as employees of that 
board. But how have the mighty fallen! A lady well-known 
far and wide throughout the Province for the unrivalled 
quality of her work in the class room and for her interest 
and self sacrifice in community activities, in Red Cross work 
and other philanthropic endeavors—in fact one whom it 
should be a privilege for any school board and community 
to honour—for more than thirty years had served as prim- 
ary teacher in that town. She had served seven years of 
her early record in the Model School at Orangeville, Ont., 
previous to taking up work in the West. It is a fact acknow- 
ledged by all who are familiar with the excellent reputation 
of the Pincher Creek Public and High Schools—by school 
inspectors, ministers of the Gospel, principals, teachers, par- 
ents and ex-pupils—that the high quality of the work done 
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and the splendid attainment of the pupils were due in large 
measure to the exceptionally fine grounding received at the 
hands of this lady. 


nfortunately, it is true that no teacher can conscien- 

tiously serve in any community in Alberta under pres- 
ent conditions, for any considerable length of time without 
incurring the ill-will of certain people or of certain ‘‘ele- 
ments” in that community, and Pincher Creek, apparently is 
no exception. There seems bound to be those who think that 
their children have been unjustly held back, or who consider 
they have a grievance to nurse to their separate bosoms. 
During the past two or ihree years, these “elements” have 
gradually gained representation on the Pincher Creek School 
Board and in February, 1933, succeeded in obtaining a maj- 
ority on the board. In the spring of 1932, because of de- 
creased enrolment, the board decided to reduce the public 
school staff from five to four members. As usual, this par- 
ticular lady was prepared to sacrifice her own interests for 
others and, learning that one of the other teachers planned 
to change her occupation in a year’s time, relieved an awk- 
ward situation by volunteering to take a year’s leave of 
absence if such met with the approval of the Board. The 
Board approved the leave of absence by letter which ex- 
pressed appreciation of her work and a desire that she 
would see her way clear to resume active work on the staff 
at the end of one year’s leave. But the personnel of the 
Board had changed in February 1933 and early in June this 
teacher received a letter informing her that her services 
would not be required again. She had no warning or inkling 
of the intentions of the Board, and having planned to come 
back to “home” and work in September, the notice of dis- 
missal naturally came as a severe blow to her—not so much 
because she found herself without a position and unable to 
obtain one as because she looked forward to coming back 
to her “own” and her own wills to “receive her not’. 


egislation in force at the present time and the present 
. form of contract prevent any redress and, as a result 
a most efficient and worthy employee is thrown out of em- 
ployment without any consideration whatsoever. Shame on 
our so-called British sense,of justice and fair play, and that 
the law permits these things to happen—even encourages 
them. 
e think it is quite in order to succumb to the tempta- 
tion to put a question to a member of the Pincher 
Creek School Board whom we understand is the member 
of a noble profession. How can you with all the security 
the statutes afford you and the members of your profession 
against any but the most glaring kind of inefficiency (mal- 
practice) support or condone the casting out from practice 
of a member of another profession, just on a whim? 
We do not suggest these safe-guards. should not exist for it 
is obviously in the best interests of everybody that it should 
be made difficult to produce a lack of confidence in the med- 
ical profession; nevertheless, might we suggest that if med- 
ical men were liable to be thrown out of their home prac- 
tice because every single patient did not react satisfactorily 
to treatment even of the most skilful kind, how many doc- 
tors could boast of home? 
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About one hundred and fifty years ago, in 1775, accord- 
ing to Superintendent Wheeler of Newton, Mass., as re- 
ported in a number of “The Elementary School 
Journal”, the elementary curriculum of Newton was limited 
to spelling, reading, writing, and arithmetic. In the next 
seventy-five years, up to 1850, only three subjects were 
added; namely, grammar, geography, and good behavior. The 
next twenty-five years (1850-1875) saw the addition of 
physiology and hygiene, drawing, music, history, and agri- 
culture. By 1900 the curriculum included all of the above 
with the addition of manual training, sewing, elements of 
science, and literature. Between 1900 and 1925 the course 
was expanded to include duties of citizenship, physical edu- 
cation, art, handiwork, and civics. Agriculture and sewing, 
however, had been dropped. These were the only “losses” 
in the entire period. 

* * 

In view of the interest and importance attaching to the 
teacher’s religion in many of the public school districts of 
Alberta legislation passed some time ago by the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York should be of interest to 
many readers of this magazine. According to this legislation 
it becomes an indictable offense, carrying with it a penalty 
of not less than one hundred dollars nor more than five 
hundred dollars, or imprisonment for not less than thirty 
days nor more than ninety days, or both fine and imprison- 
ment, for any “person, agency, bureau, corporation, board 
of education, trustee, superintendent, principal, or teacher 
of a public school, or other official or employee of a board 
of education to directly or indirectly ask, indicate, or trans- 
mit orally or in writing the religion or religious affiliation 
of any person seeking employment or official position in 
the public schools of the State of New York.” 

a él 

In the newspaper reports of the last annual meeting of 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association one is struck with 
the apparent absence of constructive debate. It is in times 
of stress, such as those through which we are now passing, 
that the weaknesses of our institutions show up most clearly; 
and one would have supposed that such vital problems as the 
more equitable financing of rural education, the improving 
of the organization and administration of rural schools, and 
the raising of the professional and cultural status of the 
teacher would be given some place in the deliberations of 
such a body. But we do not read of any discussion of ques- 
tions of this order of importance. So highly do trustees prize 
their little district autonomy, and so fearful are they of los- 
ing some of their cherished authority over the local teacher, 
that they appear to be blind and deaf to all the larger 
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questions of taxation and administrative reform. Unless 
something can be done to arouse people to the urgency of 
these problems, Alberta will soon find herself rated educa- 
tionally as the most backward spot in the Anglo-Saxon 
world. It is not without significence that she is already the 


only community in the British Empire without some form, 


of pension scheme for teachers. 

But perhaps the most pressing problem of all is that of 
taxation. The time has come when the property tax, how- 
ever distributed, is insufficient to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for the increasing numbers of people 
demanding them. The state must have recourse, as Dr. 
Thayer pointed out in Minneapolis some time ago, to other 
forms of wealth such as investment incomes wherever re- 
ceived, inheritances wherever transmitted, corporations, and 
government and municipal bonds. By tapping these sources 
New York State now guarantees a minimum of $1500 for 
every teaching unit in the state, California about the same, 
Missouri $900, and Ohio and New Jersey have new legisla- 
tion pending along these lines. We may not be able to com- 
pete dollar for dollar with these older and more wealthy 
communities, but our problem is at bottom the same as 
theirs. The most disheartening feature of the educational 
outlook at this moment is the obliviousness to problems like 
this of trustees and other officials who presume to education- 
al leadership in this province. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary Public School Board) 


GRADE I 
Reading 
September: J 

Choose your own beginning reader and build your own 
vocabulary to suit. f 

Suggested September Vocabulary: stand, sit, book, cat, 
dog, flower, take, door, chair, window, bring, me, the, one, 
two, three, four, fun, walk, jump, five, can, I, see, red, green, 
blue, yellow, to, a, black, white, sing, bow, hop, play, march. 

Black-board reading entirely should be used, involving 
sentence reading of familiar vocabulary. Much action work. 
Care in allowing no word saying here will do much to ensure 
good reading later. Rhyme matching with printed tickets 
should be started in this month. Teaching vocabulary in 
print will facilitate early book use; but writing or a com- 
bination of writing and print, seems to give equal results 
at a later stage. 

October: 

Sight Words: These should now be chosen with the first 
reader to be used in view. Pupils should have from forty 
to sixty sight words before books are put into their hands. 
Books should be used in all classes by October 15th, except 
possibly, in the case of a very retarded C Class. 

Daily blackboard reading, word drill, and flash card 
drill. 

Rhyme matching becomes a necessary part of vocabu- 
lary building now. ; 
Phonics 

The phonic sounds to be taught in Grade I have been 
divided into six groups, A, B, C, D, E, and F, each group 
representing one month’s work. It is suggested that group 
A, followed by the other groups in order, one to each month, 
be begun in October or November according to the wishes 
of the teacher and the preparedness of the class to undertake 
formal phonics. The senior division in the Grade I class 
should be able, however, to begin this work before the other 
divisiong of the class. 

During the month of September, and during the month 
of October also when the formal teaching of phonics is being 
delayed until November, considerable ear training practice 
by means of formal games and guessing exercises should be 
given in preparation for formal phonics. 

A. m, a“, 2, 1, 43.0; a. 

B. h, r, i, 0, b, g, j, 00, ee. 

C. p, d, 1, e, u, sh, th, y (as in cry), doubles as ff, 
ss, etc. 

D. v, ch, tech; k, ck; w, wh, x, z, long vowels. 

E. ng, nk, oa, ow (as in blow), oi, oy, igh; c, g fol- 


lowed by e. 
OW, 0U; aw, au; ea; a before 1; wa, qu. 
Language 
September: 


Aim at clear-cut complete single sentences. Using con- 
crete objects available for practice in expressing thought. 
Informal conversational lessons correlated with Hygiene, 
Nature Study, or Citizenship give a wide scope for material. 
Suggested Matwrial: 

Stories:. The Three Bears; The Little Red Hen. 

Dramatization of parts of these; also of nursery rhymes 
taught for memory. 

Pictures: Show many action pictures, leading the 
children to observe keenly. 

October: 

Aim at securing complete statements about some con- 
crete object presented to the child. Then try to develop 
sentences about concrete objects not present; i.e., some ob- 
jects at home, down town, on the street, on the playground, 
etc. 

Material: Correlate always with Hygiene, Nature Study 
and Citizenship. 

Games: For correct use of May I, Can I, No, Yes. 

Pictures: Continue study of available action pictures. 

Dramatization: Any of the rhymes taught during the 
month. Parts, or the entire story, of any study taken during 
the month. 

Stories: The Old Woman and her Pigs; The Pig Brother; 


Little Red House with no Doors. Other stories related to 
fall subjects. 

Memorization 
September: 

Jack and Jill; Little Bo Peep; Jack Be Nimble. 
October: 

Boy Blue; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Mix a Pancake. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Counting to ten. Group recognition and making of sym- 
bols 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Teach name word, figure and concept. 
Use these daily in matching exercises. Bead-stringing, lay- 
ing of sticks in groups, parquetry blocks, buttons, number 
boxes, etc. are all aids in developing early number sense. 
Number problems based on these concrete objects and on 
classroom situations. 

Terms: larger, smaller; more, less. 

October: 

Counting to 29. Grouping of 2, 3. Much use of concrete 
material. Group recognition of 5, 6, 7, with word names, 
figures and concept. Numbers before and after any number 
to 10. Oral. Writing numbers to 7. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Personal Cleanliness. Preparatory Talks for visits of 
nurse, dentist and doctor. 
October: 

Personal habits of cleanliness: hands, nails, body, teeth, 
clothing. The nurse as an aid. 

Citizenship 
September: 

Courtesy in the schoolroom; the playground; the as- 
sembling and dismissal; etc. 
October: 

Kindness and politeness to others. Responsibility for 
schoolroom, playground, etc. 

GRADE II 
Reading and Literature 
September: 

(a) Phonic and Phrase Drill (monthly). 

(b) Reading: (1) The Fisherman and His Wife. (2) 
The Goose that Laid the Golden Egg. (3) The Mouse and 
the Lion. (4) Supplementary Reader. 

(c) Literature and Memorization: (1) The Swing (2) 
Boats Sail on the Rivers. 

(d) Stories for Telling: (1) Epaminondas. (2) The 
Shoemaker and the Elves. 
October: 

(a) Reading: (1) Morning Hymn. (2) A New Game. 
(3) In a Minute. (4) Wolf! Wolf! (5) Supplementary 
Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization: (1) Autumn Fires. 
(2) The Wind, by C. Rossetti. 

(c) Stories for Telling: (1) Raggylug. (2) The Cat and 
the Parrot. 

Language 
September: 

A. Suggested oral topics: Fun I had in the Holidays. 
Wild Flowers Still in bloom. Our Gorden. The Wheat. 

Review the use of saw, did, isn’t, didn’t, wasn’t. 

B. Review and give daily practice in the single written 
sentence, drilling on capitals and periods. 

C. Vocabulary Building: Review ee, oo, sh, nk, ng, ck, 
ch, and tch. 

October: 

A. Oral Topics: What the Milkman Does. How to Help 
Mother. Games I Like to Play. Our Sports Day. 

_— at two connected sentences in Oral Work, without 
and. 
B. Single sentences to be written following oral work. 
Copying sentences from the blackboard. 

C. Vocabulary Building: wh, th, v, x, y, z, and double 
consonants such as ff, tt, ss, etc., qu. 

Spelling 
September to December: 

Teach the words from the first term list in the Course 
of Studies, taking four or five words a day, according io 
difficulty, for the first four days of the week. On Friday 
review the words studied that week. Teach two or three 
phonic families a week. The following list is suggested: 
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at est ec ar for winter. Use child’s home experiences and habits of ani- 
an it 00 oa (coat) mals, as examples. Show results of non-preparation in good 
ad in old ai times, in case of need. Talks on thrift. 

ap ip ow (cow) wa Nature Study 

am ot ck ew September: 

and od ea (read) ow (window) 1. Talks based on out-of-door, holiday experiences of 
ast op sh ce (nice) children. E.G., Lakes, Mountains, Summer Resorts, The 
et ut ay . er Country. 

en un ou (out) ir 2. General Observation study of the names and charac- 
ed ind or ur teristics of at least five blooming autumn plants. E.G., 
end ild ch golden rod, painted cup, aster, sunflower, fireweed. 


An alternative suggestion is to spend the entire month 
of September on phonic families, starting in October with 
the word list, and continuing phonic spelling. 

Arithmetic 
References: 

“First Steps in Teaching Numbers’, Clark, Otis & 
Hatton. “Teaching Arithmetic in the Primary Grades”, 
Morton. 

September: 

Review combinations and separations to 10 and carry 

addition endings into the tens and twenties. 
4 4 7 et 5 
0 10 83 18 4 24 

Column addition to 29 with not more than 6 or 7 add- 

ends involving the above endings as: 


| mortocecnoo 


Use of signs, +, — and =, with occasional use of such 
questions as 183+4—7= Counting from 100 to 200 by 
1’s, involving practice in, one less and one more, what comes 
before, after. Simple oral problems involving use of pupil’s 
number knowledge. Understanding of Arithmetical terms: 
add, subtract, addition, subtraction, minus, less, remainder. 
October: 

Continue practice in Grade I addition endings applied 
in the tens and twenties. Column addition to 29. Give atten- 
tion to the zero. Separations involving reverse of all addi- 
tions learned, as, 


aes 2 
3-7 ? 5 
ee ahi 


Counting from 200 to 500 by 1’s. Teach foot and inch 
with practice in use. Count by 5’s to 25, and 10’s to 50. 
Recognize different Canadian coins. Roman numerals, I- 
XII. Spelling of numbers, 1-12. Continue varied oral 
problems. 

September: Citizenship 

First Week: Salutations to teacher and other pupils. 
Group conduct—taking proper turn in speech and action— 
courtesy to others—quiet speech and natural movement in 
the school. 

Second Week: Care of own desk and contents, cloak- 
room, seat work and general materials. Emphasize order. 
Places for things known and kept by pupils. Impress need 
for co-operation if room is to be kept in proper manner. 
Conversations on order at home. 

Third Week: Procedure when visitors enter the room. 
Assembly and dismissal. Saluting the flag. Conduct in halls 
and basement of school. Courtesy to other teachers. 

Fourth Week: Discussions of games. Behaviour in play- 
ground. Conduct towards others. Sharing equipment and 
leadership in games. Arouse interest in keeping grounds tidy. 
October: 

First Week: Talks on punctuality based on home ex- 
periences. Need for cleanliness because of self and other 
class members. Dramatization: “Getting ready for dinner— 
putting on bib or apron to keep clothes clean”. “Arriving 
home from school—changing to play clothes,’ etc., etc. 

Second Week: Tidying up yards, gardens, etc.; also 
clearance of toy-boxes, bookshelves, etc. Use doll’s house 
for demonstration lessons in this. Groups may be in charge 
of doll’s house week and week about. 

Third Week: Storage of fruits, vegetables, grain, etc. 
Talks on harvesting—use illustrations and dramatizations. 
Teach animal habits in this regard. Show need for care of 
food, avoidance of wasting it, etc. Emphasize orderliness, 
etc. Begin a schoolroom plan of saving money for Christ- 
mas use, 

Fourth Week: Talks and dramatization on preparations 


8. Make a collection of seeds from five different kinds 
of plants. These should be preserved in envelopes or vials 
for future use. 

4. The Moon—New moon, full moon, old moon, Have 
children draw and color pictures. 

The position of the sun at nine, four and twelve. 
October: 

1. Characteristics of the season and the effect of these 
on: (a) Activities of Mother and Father—contrast town 
and country. The Harvest; Bonfires—cleaning yards, etc. 

(b) Fall sports. (c) Out-of-doors generally. E.g. Grain 
fields, coloring, winter coats of animals, leaves falling, birds 
flocking, etc. 

2. Collect and press ten varieties of leaves. Suitable 
stories. 

Physiology and Hygiene 
September: 2nd week: 

Health: (a) What it means to be healthy at work, at 
play, at home or in school. (b) Necessity of forming good 
health habits—as eating of proper foods, keeping clean, 
taking proper rest, outdoor play. 

3rd week: Weight. (a) Talks on proper diet. (b) Why a 
child is underweight. (c) How to remedy it. 

4th week: What we can do to have good health. (a) 
Drink plenty of milk and water. (b) Eat fresh fruit and 
vegetables. (c) Get sufficient rest and sleep. (d) Get plenty 
of outdoor play. (e) Wear suitable clothing. 

October: 1st week: 

Cleanliness—Child should come to school with clean 
hands, face and nails; hair combed; clean clothing and with 
a clean handkerchief. 

2nd week: Story—The Pig Brother. 

3rd week: Sleep—(a) We need sleep to rest our bodies 
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to help our growth. (b) We should be in bed at seven 
o’clock and get eleven or twelve hours’ sleep. 

4th week: Clothing—(a) We should wear clothing that 
is suitable for the weather. (b) We should remove our 
rubbers, or overshoes, and our heavy sweaters in school or 
at home. (c) Clean our shoes before entering the house. 

GRADE Ill 
Reading and Literature 

Reading and Literature go hand in hand. Enjoyment 
and appreciation followed by dramatization and memoriza- 
tion is the desired end in this grade. 

The mechanics should be pretty well mastered by the 
time the pupils reach Grade III, but drill on the more dif- 
ficult vowel and consonant combinations will be found 
necessary. Review phonics if the pupils stumble. 

Word drill and silent reading should always precede oral 
reading lessons. 

A. Silent Reading: 

Stress silent reading, for it is a constant necessity in most 
lives. 

B. Dramatization: Use supplementary as well as the 
Third Reader. “Play Awhile” is good. 

September: 

Silent—Weighing an Elephant. The Sunflower. 

Oral—Belling the Cat. Farewell to the Farm. Alice in 
Wonderland. - 

Story Telling—The Frog Prince. 

Memory—The Elf and the Doormouse. The Golden Rod. 
The Maple. 

Dramatization—The Elf and the Dormouse. 

October: 

Silent—James Watt and the Tea-Kettle. Lord Nelson. 

Oral—Jack-O’-Lantern. Squirrel Wisdom. Harvest Song. 

Story Telling—The House in the Woods. 

Memory—The Sleepy Man. The Hayloft. The Duel. 

Dramatization—Mercury and the Woodman. 

Language 

(a) After the letter is taught there should be weekly 
practice. (b) Two stories a month at least should be 
dramatized. 

September: 

(a) Oral—What I do on Saturday; Rules for Politeness; 
When I grow up; Good-bye Summer; My Pet. 

(b) Formal—Review use of capitals. Review statement 
and question with punctuation. Cral and written drill on 
use of a and an; is and are; saw and seen; did and done. 
October: 

(a) Oral—Autumn; The Wind at Work; Hallowe’en; 
Jack-O’-Lantern; A Ride on the Escalator. 

(b) Formai—aAbbreviations for months and days, street, 
avenue, Alberta and Canada. Drill, oral and written, on 
give, gave; come, came; gone, went; those, them; was, were. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in prefixing dis and 
un. Teach opposites as: happy, unhappy; like, dislike, ete. 

Spelling 

First Term: First two weeks in September—Review 
Grade II Spelling, paying attention to difficult words only. 

Last two weeks of September and October—Teach words 
assigned for the first term. 

November and December—Supplementary list to the end 
of words of 1.6 value. 

Review all words taught during the fall term. Keep a 
record of the words the class finds difficult, in order to 
review in May or June. 

Citizenship 
September: Form Safety Club. 

Rules: (a) Why we have them—what would happen 
without them—obedience and respect to authority—parents, 
teachers, city officials, etc. (b) Street Rules: right and left 
side—crossing corners (refer to pledge cards of Board of 
Trade). (c) Stories: 1. Wise Men of Gotham. 2. First 
Golden Rod—Children’s Hour. 3. The Bell of Justice. 4. 
Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfel. 

October: 

(a) Laws—Why we have them—why printed—who 
makes laws for the community—responsibility of each child. 
(b) Humane Society. (c) Stories: 1. The Tongue Cut Spar- 
row. 2. Saving the Birds (Famous People, Baldwin). 3. The 
Dog of Flanders. 4. Florence Nightingale. 

Arithmetic 





September: 

1. Review combinations and separations to 20. 

2. Drill on 3 and 4 column addition. No carrying figures 
to be put down. 

3. Teach borrowing in subtraction. Do not allow child 
to use borrowing figures on book. 

4. Review Arabic notation to 1000 and Roman Nota- 


tion to 12, and practice changing figures to words and vice 
versa. 

5. Counting by 10’s, 5’s and 2’s. 

October: 

1. Teach currency in addition and subtraction. 

2. Teach 10 and 5 tables, multiplication and division. 
No carrying figures to appear on books. 

3. Counting by 4’s and 3’s. 

4. Teach Arabic notation to 25,000, and Roman nota- 
tion to 25. 

5. Problems in addition. 

Nature Study 
September: 

See Course of Studies, pp. 19-23. 

Additional Suggestions: Seed Dissemination—maple— 
dandelions, aster, thistles, goldenrods—burrs, spear-grass. 

Collection showing roots, flower, seed. 

Flowers—dandelion, hare-bell, goldenrod, wild aster, 
black-eyed susans, thistle, Indian paint-brush. 

October: 
Stress harvest as culmination of year’s work. 
Hygiene 
September: 

The Home—cheefulness, kindliness. A child’s part in the 
hygiene of the home. Personal cleanliness at the home and 
school. 

October: 
Foods—their use, care, variety, etc. Fruits and vegetables. 
RADE IV 


Reading and Literature 
Note: Minimum of work only is suggested. 
September: . 
. a Reading—The Three Minstrels. Tom, the Water- 
aby. 
Oral Reading—Shoemaker and the Elves. Walrus and 
Carpenter. 

Literature—Golden Windows. Fairies of Caldon Low. 

Memory Work—September. “It was pleasant walking.” 

Story—The Death of Baldur. 

October: 

Silent Reading—Story of the McIntosh Red. The 
Beavers. 

Oral Reading—The Frost. Columbus and the Egg. 

Literature—Micheal. The Inchcape Rock. 

Memory Work—lIndian Summer (Canadian Poetry 
Bebe}. “Now down the rushing stream.” (Tom, the’ Water- 

aby). 

Story—How Odin Lost His Eye. 

Language and Composition 

The aims of this grade are: 

(a) To teach the pupil to gather ideas before he speaks 
or writes. (b) To enlarge and improve his vocabulary. (c) 
To give practice in speaking and writing the simple sent- 
ences. 

September: 

_ A. Oral—Three or four distinct simple sentencs on a 
given topic. B. Written—Same work as oral, in paragraph 
form, with attention to indentation, capitals and ending. 
Encourage fluency. C. Systematic Corrections—Use errors 
in examples. (This will be part of every month’s work.) 
October: 

A. Continue eer Outline. B. Formal lesson on 
use of the apostrophe. 

, Spelling 

Owing to the fact that many of the words in the pre- 
scribed course are known to many of the pupils, it is sug- 
gested that time should be spent in drilling upon the phon- 
etic words in Morang’s Phonic Manual. These words will 
be found useful in writing Composition, Literature, etc. 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling Course for the class. 

September: 

Review Grade III List. Teach spelling of Memory Work 
Selections assigned for this month. Drill class in phonetic 
words. 

October: 

First 70 words in Course—First Term List. Memory 

Work Spelling. i 
Citizenship and History Talks 


_ September and October: 


Public Safety—Safety First rules for home, school and 
street, (bicycles, autos), fires, (forests, prairie, buildings). 

Public Health—Red Cross Club may be formed. 

Hallowe’en—Conduct towards others in celebration of it. 
“Do unto others as you would they should do unto you.” 


_ 
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Early Days in Alberta. 
Arithmetic 
September: 

Review Grade III work giving careful attention to com- 
binations and endings as prescribed in Course of Study. 
Teach notation to hundreds of thousands. Stress rapid cal- 
culation in the four fundamental processes, but do not sacri- 
fice accuracy for speed. Teach 11 and 12 times Tables. 
October: 

Add and subtract dollars and cents. Begin study of 
problems chiefly oral at this time, including work with dol- 
lars and cents. These should be continued every month 
throughout the year increasing in difficulty. Stress rapid 
calculation in the four fundamental rules. 

Nature Study 
September and October: 

_ Animals useful to man—Domestic: Cow, horse, sheep, 
pig. 
Individual projects: Collection of seeds. Collection of 
leaves. E.g. Balm of Gilead, Manitoba Maple, Russian Pop- 
lar, Birch, Fir, Prairie Rose, Wild Currant, Willow. 

Correlate Art and Nature Study. 

Recognition Study: Ability to recognize the following 
plants and flowers:: goldenrod, purple aster, bergamont, 
fire weed, giant hyssop, Indian paint brush, dahlia, pansy, 
sweet pea, aster. 

Geography 
Aims of the Course 

1. To awaken the child’s interest in his environment. 

2. To help the child to realize his dependence on others 
in supplying his needs. 

3. To develop in the child a desire to learn about the 
earth and the people living on it. 

4. To show the child how the activities of a people are 
a response to physical environment by selecting for study 
a few regions where the responses are easily understood. 

Suggestions to Teachers 

The work outlined in this course, with the exception of 
the subject matter suggested for the first two months, is 
particularly adapted for study by the “Journey Geography” 
method. In employing this method in Grade IV we centre 
the child’s attention upon a small part of the selected region, 
usually upon the homes of a typical family and their neigh- 
bors, and the appearance and utilization of the land and 
waters one would actually cross to reach the selected home. 

While the teacher’s individuality will determine largely 
the technique or method of procedure to be followed, all 
methods should have certain elements in common. Among 
these elements attention may be drawn to the following: 

First, the position of the region to be visited must not 
be considered as just somewhere, just another fairy tale 
setting, but as a place which local people have visited, and 
where we could go if we could command the time and money. 
Therefore the position of the place must be fixed in re- 
lation to your locality. This involves the use of a word 
map. Small globes for individual study prove most satis- 
factory. Where this is impossible, the pupils should be re- 
quired to determine the position on the school globe during 
the recess or free period. A lithographed flat map of the 
world may be employed by the teacher during the teaching 
period. A better method, and one that proves more interest- 
ing to the children, is for the teacher to prepare a large 
outline map of the world (Mercator’s Projection) on heavy 
paper and mark on it the place names as they occur in 
class discussions. When this method is followed the class 
has constantly before it a record of its journey. 

Second, the trip should be planned by an established or 
feasible commercial route, not by a magic carpet or by 
riding on a moonbeam. In this connection the children 
should know the general direction in which they are travell- 
ing, what ocean they cross, what continent they reach, and 
the name of the place they actually visit. They need not 
concern themselves with other place names. 

_. Third, pupils should know how they would live enroute, 
if they were actually making the trip. Comparatively few 
Alberta children know by actual experience what travel 
accommodations by ship really are. Consequently they need 
to have the teacher go into detail about experiences of travel. 

Fourth, the travel experiences of the pupils should be 
made as real and vivid as possible by the introduction of 
pictures and other illustrative material. The teacher must 
have enough enthusiasm for adventure to be taken out of 
the classroom in spirit, and enough magnetism to take the 
children with her to different lands; otherwise journey geo- 
graphy is just another meaningless phrase. 

In connection with the order of treatment it should be 
noted that the first four regions visited are areas where life 
is still comparatively primitive. These regions offer the 





most interesting evidences of the relationship between the 
earth on the one hand and man with his needs and activities 
on the other. A realization of this relationship is the begin- 
ning of our knowledge of Geography. The succeeding studies 
in journey Geography deal with environments which differ 
from our own in at least one striking essential. 

The work outlined in this course offers many opportun- 
ities for correlation of Geography with other subjects in the 
curriculum. In this grade Geography should and does pro- 
vide the material for much of the work in oral and written 
composition and dramatization. Some teachers have the 
pupils keep a Geography note book. An interesting project 
for the pupils is the preparation of either a booklet (Exer- 
cise III, Industrial Art, page 101, Part II, Programme of 
Studies) or an illustrative composition (Exercise X, page 
105) allowing each pupil to choose the topic which he pre- 
fers to treat. 

The time allotments indicated are purely suggestive. 
Teachers may find that some topics prove of such interest 
to their pupils as to warrant going into considerably more 
detail than suggested in the outline. In such eases the 
treatment of other topics may be omitted. 

Teachers’ References 

Home Life in Far-Away Lands (Atwood-Thomas). 

How We are Fed (Chamberlain). 

How We are Clothed (Chamberlain). 

Our Neighbors Near and Far (Thompson). 

Teacher’s Handbook in Geography for Alberta Public 
Schools (Scott). 

Sets of illustrations on the following topics prepared by 
the National Geographic Society for use in the classroom: 

Eskimo Life. Sahara Life. Indian and African Life. 
China. . 
Subject Matter 
September and October: 

(1) How we Live. (About three weeks). 

This will involve a brief treatment of typical articles 
of food, clothing, and shelter to show our dependence on 
others. 

(a) Food. Suggested topics. 

1. Milk. Caring for the cows; milking cows; shipment 
of milk to Calgary; bottling of milk; delivery to us. 

2. Bread. The wheat field; methods of harvesting; 
transportation of grain to flour mills in Calgary; making 
the flour; baking bread. 

(b) Clothing: Cotton. A cotton plantation; making cloth; 
making clothing. 

(c) Shelter: The building of a house. In most cases it 
will be possible for the pupils to keep under observation 
the construction of some house in the district and note the 
different classes of workmen whose services are required 
during the building operations (excavating, construction of 
concrete foundations, carpentering, plastering, brick-laying, 
painting, electrical work, connections with services for water, 
sewer and gas). 

(2) Map Work: As an introduction the idea of scale 
may be made clear by comparison of height of one of the 
pupils and the length of a snapshot of him. Pupils should 
then be required to measure the dimensions of the classroom 
and decide upon a suitable scale for a plan of the room. 
This plan need show only the larger details such as the 
walls, teacher’s desk, and doorways. A plan of the block 
in which the school is situated may be prepared. Finally we 
have the preparation of a simple map of Calgary, with the 
work spread over a period of about a month. (This sugges- 
tion can be adapted to suit the locality of the school). 
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Hygiene 
September: ; : 

The Home—cheerfulness, kindliness, sunshine, ventila- 
tion, few carpets, airing bed clothes and night-robes, sweep- 
ing—with as little dust as possible, dusting cloth moistened 
with oil or water, washing before touching food. 
October: 

Fresh Fruits and Vegetables—kinds to have; when to 
eat various kinds; thoreugh washing of such foods as: 
apples, cherries, strawberries, ‘lettuce, celery, cress; no eat- 
ing of overripe fruit or fruit too green; substitutes for fresh 
fruit: dried fruits, prunes, apricots, dates, figs, raisins. 

GRADE V 
Reading and Literature 
September: 

Oral Reading—Work or Play. 

Silent Reading—Robinson Crusoe. 

Literature—The Song My Paddle Sings. 

Story Telling—The Frog and the Ox. The Fox and the 
Grapes. 

October: 

Oral Reading—A Life of Fear. Jacques Cartier. 

Silent Reading—Miraculous Pitcher. 

Literature—Jacques Cartier. 

Story Telling—The Dog and His Shadow. The Cow and 
the Pitcher. The Lion and the Mouse. 

Memory Work 
September: 

From “Hiawatha’—Longfellow. “Young and beautiful 
was Wabun... . heaven.” The Indian Corn Planter—Cana- 
dian Poetry Book. Kitchener—Fourth Reader. Vagabond 
Song—Bliss Carman. 

October: ; 

The Canadian Boat Song—Reader. The West Wind— 
Masefield. Stevenson’s Birthday—Poems Every Child Should 
Know. When the World was Young—Temple. 

Language and Composition 

The aims in this grade are: (a) To teach pupils to 
recognize the main idea in any group of ideas. (b) To teach 
the simple paragraph. 

Since the new work for Grade V is “Paragraph Work’ 
this should be commenced early in the term and continued 
throughout the year. In September some hero, such as 
Jason, Roland, etc., should be selected as interesting to the 
class and suitable alike for paragraph work, teaching of 
continuity, selecting of interesting matter and the beginning 
of the word list for the year. 

Another important division of this subject is vocabulary 
work. With this end in view, there should be. regular and 
intelligent use of the dictionary and systematic sentence 
practice both oral and written, with words which have cre- 
ated their own interest for children. 

In all oral Composition common errors should be cor- 
rected as they occur. Such errors as are given on Page 71 
of the Course of Studies should also receive attention. 

Children should be taught from the first to criticize 
their own work and should be given some easy standard such 
as the samples given on page 72 of the Course of Studies. 

Oral Composition should occupy about two-thirds of 
the time and. Written Composition the other one-third. In 
the written paragraph teach indentation and capitalized 
title. Quotation marks will be required for direct narra- 
tion in written dramatization. 

Owing to the nature of the work, there will be a great 
similarity each month—the paragraph—but it should in- 
crease in difficulty. 

For suggested exercises see Course of Studies, Part I, 
page 70. Also “Learning to Speak and Write”, Book II, 
pages 14-16, 21, 25-15, 26, 30, 34-11, 40-11, 41 to 48, 
44-1, 45-4, 47-2, 47-7, 48-9, 49 to 51. 

Spelling 

In addition to words found in the Course of Studies and 
in the Speller pupils should gradually become familiar with 
words used in Geography, Citizenship, etc., providing the 
spelling of them is not beyond the scope of the pupils. If 
it is at all possible, teach such words in the spelling lesson 
immediately following the Geography or other lessons, in 
which they were introduced. Give dictation exercises from 
Reader, also sentences built up by introducing words from 
the different subjects. 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words misspelled by pupils in written exercises. It is recom- 
mended that the words on these lists be treated as part of 
the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 
_ Review Grade IV list. Teach spelling of common words 
found in Memory Work Selections. Teach use of apostrophe. 
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October: 

First 80 words in Course—First term. Words from 
Memory Selection. Words from other subjects, the spelling 
of which is needed to answer questions. 

History 
September: 

Stories related to Indian life on the plains before the 
white man took possession of them—stories of hunting the 
buffalo, of Indian ceremonies, of hunting, canoeing, migrat- 
ing. 

October and November: 

Stories of adventures of early explorers,—E.g. La 
Verendrye and his sons, Radisson and Groseilliers, Hearne, 
Alexander Mackenzie, etc. 

Citizenship 
September: 

Self-respect as exhibited in care for his personal appear- 
ance, desire to stand well in the opinion of others, pride in 
carrying through a task with credit. 

October: 

Right use of leisure time—Suggested topics: “Our 
Public Library”, “Scrap Books of Various Kinds”, ‘‘Collec- 
tions”’. 

Arithmetic 

In this grade continue the development in speed and 
accuracy in the four simple rules. In bills and accounts 
stress neatness, systematic form and accuracy. Give prac- 
tice in all statements in problems and encourage pupils to 
think for themselves and to show originality in written solu- 
tions. Keep all problems and exercises as practical as 
possible. 

September: 

1. Review work of previous grade. 2. Teach Table of 
Capacity—Reduction, ascending and descending. 3. Prob- 
lems on Table. 

October: 

1. Time Measure. 2. Linear Measure—Reduction and 
problems on these tables same as with tables in September. 
3. Introduce the number of lbs. in a bushel in grains and 
vegetables. 

Geography 
September: 

1. The Earth as a Whole—Study from the Globe, the 
Continents and Oceans. Pupils may be able to obtain small 
globes for their own use. 2. Barriers to intercommunication 
—land, water and ice. 

October and Half of November: 

1. The Zones and Plant and Animal Distribution in 

Zones with factors that make Earth a suitable home for 
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man. 2. Flat Map—lInterpretation of marks and directions: 
Latitude and Longitude. 
Physiology and Hygiene > 
In this grade the main object is to teach the child to 
care for his or her body in an intelligent manner—to show 
the “Why” of health practices, and to develop good health 
habits. 


September: 


The Skeleton: 1. Importance of skeleton. 2. The skull. 


3. The trunk. 4. The limbs. 
October: as 

The Bones: 1. Structure of bone. 2. Bone-building foods. 
3. Importance of correct posture. 4. Review. 

GRADE VI 
Reading and Literature 
September: 

Literature—The Wrestling Match. The Maple. 

Memorization—Choice of: O Canada! Twilight Song. 
Last Rose of Summer. After the War. 

Oral Reading—The Wrestling Match. 

Silent Reading—Gulliver in Giant Land. Tecumseh and 
the Eagles. 

Story Telling—Perseus. 

October: F 

Literature—The Lark at the Diggings. 

Memorization—Choice of: After School. Splendor of the 
Days. Flanders Fields. The Value of Time. — 

Oral Reading—Lark at the Diggings. The Ships of St. 
John. 

Silent Reading—Hunting with a Camera. 

Story Telling—Hercules. 

Language and Composition ; 

Composition in Grade VI centres around the Topic Sent- 
ence and the Business Letter. Practice should be given in 
eliminating all ideas which are neither pertinent nor inter- 
esting. 

September: 

Paragraphs—Oral and written. 

(a) Thought work and judging—Text page 56. 

(b) Paragraph structure. Topic—topic sentences, etc. 

Special attention paid to length of paragraphs—about 
six sentences. 

October: 

A. Review of Friendly Letter. B. Paragraph work as 
a letter. C. Language work for enlarging vocabulary, and 
better sentence structure. Text, pages 64 to 69; 81 to 86; 
100. 

Grammar 
September: , ; 

The Sentence—Suggested Exercises: (1) Distinguish a 
sentence from a group of words. (2) Combination of simple 
sentences. (3) Kinds of sentences—Statement, Question, 
Command, Exclamation. 

October: 5 

Subject and Predicate—Suggested Exercises: 

(1) Supplying, (a) Subjects, (b) Predicates. 

(2) Selecting both subject and predicate from sentences 
starting with ‘the statement and followed by asking and 
commanding sentences. 

Spelling 
September: 

(a) Review difficult words from Grade V. (b) 65 words 
—first term—‘“afterwards” to “instead’’—(course). 

65 words: (a) 26 words—first term—‘“marble” to 
spirit”. (b) 89 words—Demons—“ache” to “heard”. 

History and Civics 
September: 

Early Mediaeval Times—Saxon Times—Picture the vil- 
lage life, surrounded by farm lands and waste grounds, etc. 
Each rural community sufficient for its simple needs. The 
abbey or monastery the centre of such culture as there was. 
Relate in story form linking up communitiy conditions with 
the child life of the period. 

King Alfred—The country ravished, almost conquered 
by the Danes. Their defeat and peaceful settlement. Alfred’s 
attention to his people’s needs: (a) Defence—Fleet of 
ships. (b) Education—Schools, books translated into the 
language of the people, forming the beginning of English 
History, of English Literature and the nucleus of a Library. 
(c) Justice to the poor. (d) Alfred—the ideal citizen— 
seeks not personal power by extension of his domain 
through conquest, but devotes himself unreservedly to the 
welfare of his people of Wessex. The stories told indicate 
a character wise, practical, gifted in music and song, friend- 
ly, good-humored and with much personal charm. 


Harold—the Last of the Saxons—His vigor in suppress- 
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ing his brother’s revolt. His able defence of his realm. 
(Battle of Hastings). 

Canute—Read Chapter VI—“The Story of the British 
People”. The Vikings—Read, in Green’s “History of the 
English People”, the letter which Canute wrote after 12 
years of rule, to his English subjects. “Canute’s one rule 
was to win the love of his people.” Contact with his other 
kingdoms brought England more into touch with continental 
countries, hence progress in trade and industry. 

Hereward the Wake—The Champion of the Saxons 
against the Norman Conqueror. His title—The Wake— 
significant. His giant strength. His dauntless daring—leg- 
endary stories to illustrate. Ely. 

October: 

Feudal Organization: (a) The King. (b) The Barons 
—subject to the king. 

The King controls all the land and parcels it out to the 
barons who must do him service in return, and who exact 
services from villeins and serfs. See Chapter X, “History 
of British People’. 

William I—Doomsday Book. New Forest. Norman castles 
built, but their locality subject to his will. Norman Castles 
—Note their contrast to Hall of Cedric the Saxon. A similar 
contrast between the Norman barons and Saxon earls. The 
Norman, some generations of culture. The Saxon, crude 
but with the simple, rugged strength of the Teuton. The 
Norman a ruling caste imposed on the Saxon and finally 
absorbed by the Saxon. Wamba in “Ivanhoe’”—Read for 
conditions of Saxon serf. 

Robinhood—Typifies the Saxon deposed—lIs the foe of 
the oppressor, the friend of the oppressed. 

Arithmetic 

Aims: (a) To increase speed without sacrificing accur- 
acy in all mechanical work. (b) To secure a mastery of 
vulgar fractions. 

September: 
Review definite number facts taken in preceding grades; 
also Bills and Accounts. 
October: 
Review denominate quantities and areas. 
Nature Study 
September and October: 

1. Collection of one group or one project as in Course 
of Studies, Part II, Page 32. 2. Detailed study of two of 
the following fall plants: goldenrod, aster, sunflower, tumb- 
ling mustard, sweet pea. 8. One of these birds: prairie 
chicken, duck, hawk, flicker. 4. One animal:e.g. weasel, 
fox or muskrat. 

Geography 

This outline should be used in conjuction with the 
detailed outline given on pages 40-44 of Part II of the Pro- 
gramme of Studies. 

September: 

(a) General ideas of motions of earth and moon. 

(b) Review of general Geography of North America. 
October: 

(a) Position, area, surface features, and population of 
Canada; comparisons (See Program of Studies). 

(b) Western Cordillera Region with detailed study of 
British Columbia. 

Hygiene 
September: 

Review Grade V Hygiene. 
October 1st to November 15th: 

Digestion—four lessons: Section 1—two lessons. 
Section 2, and Care of the Mechanism—two lessons. 

GRADE VII 
Reading and Literature 

Fall Term—(September, October and November.) 

Literature: 1. A Hymn for Canada. 2. All else in the 
World. 3. Alexander Selkirk. 4. Solitude of Alexander Sel- 
kirk. 5. Belshazzar’s Feast. 
: 2. During Canadian Book Week, stress Canadian Liter- 
ature. 

3. Selections for correlation with History: Literature— 
Columbus Discovers Land. Silent Reading—The Revenge. 
Oral Reading—The Revenge, by Tennyson. 

4. Memory Selections—(minimum of three): 1. A Hymn 
for Canada. 2. The Corn Husker. 3. If. 4.. David’s Lament 
(II Samuel I: 17-27). 5. The Vagabond Song. 6. In Apple 
Time (Carman). 7. Dickens in Camp (Bret Harte). 

5. Armistice Day: 1. Oral Reading—For Remembrance. 
2. Silent Reading—Let Us Now Praise, etc. 3. Memorization 
—Recall In Flanders Fields. 

Language and Composition 
September: 

1. Business Letter—two types: E.g. Arrange for a base- 

ball game. Notify post office of change of address. 
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2. The Sentence—Aim to establish the “Sentence Sense” 
and to add interest and variety by enlarging the sentence 
with the aid of sentence helpers—such as “when”, “which”, 
“who” and “that”. These may later be correlated with the 
Grammar course, when studying the complex sentence. 

8. The Paragraph—Study one of the arrangements of 
sentences discussed in “Learning to Speak and Write”, 
(pages 111-118). Find examples of this arrangement in the 
readers and elsewhere. Assemble original sentences arrange 
them. 

October: , 

1. Business Letters—two types: E.g. Make reservation 
for hotel accommodation. Order school equipment. 

2. The Topic Sentence—Relate this to last month’s 
arrangement of sentences. 

3. The Descriptive Paragraph—Study the paragraph 
and comments given in the text, pages 118 to 116. Stress 
arrangement of sentences. Topics for written work are given 
in the text. 

(Suggestion: Make a special study of the “key-word” 
in the topic sentence and the “tone” of the paragraph as a 
whole. E.g. Autumn is the busiest season of the year. The 
sentences which follow should each contribute to the feel- 
ing suggested by the “key-word”, busiest, in the topic sen- 
tence.) 

4. Punctuation—The period and the comma. 

Grammar 
September: 

Study of simple sentences: (1) Difinition. (2) Kinds: 
Assertive, Interogative, Imperative. 

October: 

Detailed Analysis: (1) Subject. (2) Enlargement of 
Subject—Word, Phrase. (3) Predicate. (4) Enlargement of 
Predicate—Word, Phrase. 

Spelling 

Note: Lists should be made by each teacher of ordinary 
words mis-spelled by pupils in written exercises. It is re- 
commended that the words on these lists be treated as part 
of the Spelling course for the class. 

September: 
(a) Review difficult words of Grade V. and Grade VI. 
(b) Words from Memory Work. 

October: 

(a) First Term Words—about 50—(Course). 

(b) Words often confused—4 pairs each week. (See 
Course, page 116). 

(c) New words from other subjects. 

History and Civics 
September: 

Feudal England. 1066-1485. 

(a) Anglo-Saxon and Norman feudalism. (b) Events 
leading up to Peasants’ Revolt. (c) Towns—origin and rise 
to self-government. (d) Gilds—development of, and control 
by. (e) Abuses in Mediaeval Church—John Wyclif. 
October: 

Tudor England. 1485-1603. 

(a) Wars of the Roses—their effect. (b) Henry VII 
and his policy. (c) The Reformation—Luther, Wolsey. (d) 
Dissolution of Monasteries. (e) The Church under, (1) 
Edward VI, (2) Mary, (3) Elizabeth. (f) Mary, Queen of 
Scots. (g) The Armada. (h) Economic Changes. (i) Dis- 
covery and Exploration. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Review of Grade VI work. 
October: 

Decimals—Reading and writing, changing decimals to 
fractions, etc., addition and subtraction with problems. 

Geography 
September: 

Review of South America, and basic climatic conditions. 
October and November: 

Close study of Eurasia as outlined in Course of Studies. 

Physiology and Hygiene 
September: The Nervous System— 

(a) No attempt should be made to teach the structure 
or detailed function of the parts of the nervous system 
other than that the body actions and reactions are controlled 
by the brain, the spinal cord and the nerves. It is import- 
ant to teach care, in order to have a healthy, well-controlled 
nervous system. 

(b) Care of this system—The importance of sleep in 
resting this system, the value of rest periods during the 
day, the need of a change of work during the day, the im- 
portance of fresh air in aiding nerve control; cultivating a 
peaceful frame of mind and happiness; learning not to worry 
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over trivial things; the effect of great excitement, emotion 
or shock; the meaning of a nervous breakdown, when con- 
trol is lost through worry, loss of sleep, fatigue, etc. 

(c) Madame Cure. 

October: 

Reactions on the Nervous System, caused by: 

(a) Infantile Paralysis. (b) Effect of drugs. (c) Effect 
of tobacco. (d) Effect of alcohol. 

Opportunity is presented for establishing a foundation 
for the spring’s essay (W.C.T.U.) 

Agriculture 
September to November 30th: 

Part I in Course of Studies—Pages 1-66 in Text. 

Reference: “Agriculture for Public Schools—Hutchison. 
I. Autumn: 

Any three to be chosen. 

1. Close study of weeds. Chap. XVIII. 

2. Collections by individuals or groups of fifteen com- 
mon varieties of weeds. 

=. Collection and study of vegetables, flower or grain 
seeds. 

4. Eggs and poultry. Chap. XX, pages 247-268. 

5. Parts of plants and functions of each. Chap. VIII. 

GRADE VIII 
Composition 
First Term—(September to December.) 

Thought Work and Longer Compositions. See Text— 
p. 155 to p. 169. Also Course of Studies—p. 82, Sections 
A. and B. 

Grammar 
September: 

(1) The Sentence: (a) Logical divisions. (b) Detailed 
analysis of simple sentences. 

(2) Identification of parts of speech with functions 
or relations. 

(3) Prepositional phrases with functions. 

(4) Verbs: (a) Complete. (b) Incomplete—objects, 
complements. 

(5) Stress Sentences—Assertive, Interrogative, Impera- 
tive. 

October: 

(1) Study the Clause: (a) Principal; (b) Subordinate. 
_(2) (a) Kinds of subordinate clauses. (b) Clausal ana- 
ysis. 
(3) (a) Compound and complex sentences. (b) Analy- 
sis of reasonable compound or complex sentences in detail. 

Arithmetic 
September: 

Review of fractions, decimals and denominate numbers. 
October: 

Rectangle and square, square root, parallelogram, trap- 
ezoid, triangle. 

Geography 
September: 

General Geography—Review of the general principles 
of climate, conditions affecting climate, dependence of in- 
dustries upon natural environments. General survey of 
British Empire as a whole. 

October to November 15th: British Isles in detail. 
Hygiene 
September and October: 

Review the skeleton, the muscular, digestive, excretory, 
circulatory, respiratory, nervous systems and special senses. 
The injurious effects of alcohol and tobacco on these systems. 
Stress care and health maintenance of these systems. 

History: British and Canadian 
September: Section 1, Course of Studies. 
October: Sections 2 and 3, Course of Studies. 
Literature 

Note: It should be observed that this outline covers the 
minimum requirements. Teachers should feel free to in- 
corporate in their year’s work any other selections of interest 
or value, from whatever source available. 

A—Selections for intensive study as literature. 

B—Selections for Silent Reading. 

C—Selections for Oral Reading. 

D—Selections for Memorization. 

September: 

A—-The Four Horse Race. The Brook. Abou Ben Adhem. 

B—The Homes of the People. 

C—Napoleon and the British Sailor. 

D—Selections from “The Brook”. 

October: 

A—Rip Van Winkle. 

B—tThe Deacon’s Masterpiece. 

C—The Mounted Police. 

D—Lead, Kindly Light. 











Something New 


THe COMMERCI we oie 
* READY CASH POLICY 
CONTAINING DISABILITY AND ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFITS 


This policy is a means by which you can establish a Ready Cash fund, available immed- 
iately, no matter where you are located, in the event of life’s last crisis. 


It is also a means of establishing ready cash for any special purpose. 
FULL PARTICULARS GLADLY SUPPLIED 


School teachers can add substantially to their incomes by representing The Commercial 
Life in their territory. The Commercial Life Ready Cash Policy is an unequalled opportunity 
for producing business. Correspond at once with the Agency Department. 


THE COMMERCIAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 
HEAD OFFICE: EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


E. B. H. Shaver, Secretary. J. W. Glenwright, Managing Director. 


over $3,000,000.00. 


| The Commercial Life has distributed in the Province of Alberta, since organization, 


Interesting Books on Technical Subjects 


HAND WOODWORKING 
By F. J. Evans, M. W. Parks and P. J. Slatterie 


Suitable for pupils in Canadian schools, and also for teachers, amateurs and professionals. Well illustrated, 
174 pages, cloth 85c., postage 7c. 

“The authors are to be complimented on the thoroughness and detail in preparing the work so that it is of 
practical assistance to the man who makes woodworking a hobby and also to those professionally engaged in teaching 
or applying the principles of woodworking. The concluding chapters . .. contain much valuable material which here- 
tofore has not been readily available for the average reader.”——-Nova Scotia Teachers’ Bulletin. 


AUTOMOBILE CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION 
By G. W. Mahn and J. A. G. Easton 


The first presentation of the subject for Canadian schools. The book covers the principles, construction and 
mania eens of the modern typical automobile. The 157 detailed illustrations are a great practical help in 
using this book. 

“Greater length and more detail of treatment is given to the most essential parts of the mechanism, but no 
important feature has been neglected . . . the book is particularly suitable for anyone desiring to know the how and 
why of his automobile.”—-Nova Scotia Teachers’ Bulletin. 163 pages, cloth 80c. postage 7c. 


JUNIOR HOME ECONOMICS 
By Ruth Dean, B.A., and Elspeth Middleton, B.A. 


This book provides an excellent two-year course for beginners in Household Economics. 

“This book meets a long felt need for a Canadian text for use in first and second forms in secondary schools 
- .. it may be highly recommended, not only as one compiled by Canadian teachers with a view to its adaptation to 
the needs of home economics classes, but also because its unique subject matter, content and arrangement will be found 
both interesting and suggestive to the wide-awake teacher as a supplement to her teaching.”—The School. 
206 pages, cloth, $1.00, postage 8c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publisher - Toronto 2 Ont. 





WESTERN CANADA INSTITUTE LIMITED 


22 Kresge Block 
Calgary 


“Publishers of Educational Manuals” 
Correspondence Courses in all High School Units. 


Only a few of our publications can be listed—Write for complete Catalogue. 


PRIMARY GRADES: JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES: 


1. Seatwork Exercises, Grade L - Hisbory 1 Notes cent etitocie $ .75 
2. Grade I Stories. . General Science 1 Manual .00 


: . Literature 1 Manual 
3. Seatwork Exercises, Grade 2 ’ Agriculture 1 Manual 


1 
2 
3 
3 * 4 
4. Primary Service (per year) ’ 5. Composition 1 Manual 

6. Literature 2 Manual 
MIDDLE PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADES: 7. Geometry 1 Manual 
1. Arithmetic, Grade 4c -cceccnecnnune 8 


. Geography 1 Manual 
2. Citizenship Stories, Grade 4.............. - SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES: 
8. Comp. and Grammar, 5 and 6...00.0002~«| ‘ 
. History IT (Manual) 


A RR 3 
4: Geogtaphy 6 Menus ’ History II (Manual) 


. Biology I (Manual) 


SENIOR PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADES: . History of Literature (Manual) 


1 
; 2 

6. History 6 Manual r “3 Literature III (Manual) .... 
5 


KEYS: (Sold to teachers only) 


Keys to all Language and Mathematics units 
i in High School. (Prices range from $1.25 to 
‘2s | $8.00) 


. Primary Service—A monthly public . © devoted to Grades 1, 2 and 8 Practical Seat 
Work—From 12 to 16 pictures. Pri ° ' year $3.00 


. French IrregularVerb Test Sheet = endid method for French Verb. Price 50 


. Thought Problems in Arithmetic ae rades 5, 6, 7, and 8 by Dr. C. Sansom—Very 
Stimulating. Price 


; eee Exercises in English by Gertrude J. Wright. A new publication for Grade 
p ce 


. Algebra III Manual by E. B. Asselstine, (A complete treatment—Ready for im- 
mediate distribution.) Price 


. Achievement Tests in English for Grades 6, 7, 8, and 9, by Dr. C. Sansom. (Com- 
plete with Instructions and Key.) Price 


. Key to French II (Authors) Ford and Hicks. Price 
nc es ee 
. Key to Colomba (French III Authors). Price 


— Write for complete Catalogue — 
“We give Correspondence Instruction in all High School Grades.” 
Write for Special Correspondence Catalogue 








